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FRANCIS BACON.* 


A life of Bacon so judicious, candid, impartial, 
and yet so sympathetic as this, was well worth 
writing ; but such a book is very difficult to write. 
The lights and shadows of Bacon’s character are 
so iridescent, the phases of his mental activity 
so kaleidoscopic, as to afford an ample oppor- 
tunity for plausible epigrams like Pope’s, or 
clever special pleas like Macaulay’s. Essayists 
not a few have cried down Bacon’s life and cried 
up his philosophy, and nowadays there are some 
who seek todecry both. Laborious biographers 
and editors have devoted their lives to the task 
of persuading themselves and the world that 
Bacon’s “civil ends” were not only as “moder- 
ate” but as pure as his “contemplative ends” 
were “vast,” and have attempted to inscribe over 
against his name upon the page of history, not 
only “greatest, wisest,” but “noblest” of man- 
kind. An authoritative book was really needed, 
which, abstaining equally from epigram, from 
invective, and from eulogy, should set forth, as 
clearly and as soberly as might be, the authen- 
tic facts of this memorable life, blanching 
nothing and setting naught down in malice, 





* Bacon. 
of Letters.” 


By R. W. Church, Dean of St. Paul’s. ‘“ English Men 
New York : Harper & Brothers. 





treating the difficult passages of the Essex trial 
and of Bacon’s fall, not with ingenious casu- 
istry, but according to the canons of every-day 
morality. 

Even such a béok has the accomplished and 
painstaking Dean of St. Paul’s given us : nothing 
material, either favorable or unfavorable to 
Bacon, seems omitted save the painful episode of 
Peacham, of which, strangely enough, not a word 
is said. The book is divided into nine chapters, 
entitled respectively: Early Life, Bacon and 
Elizabeth, Bacon and James I, Bacon Solicitor- 
General, Bacon Attorney-General and Chancellor, 
Bacon’s Fall, Bacon’s Last Years, Bacon’s Phil- 
osophy, Bacon as a Writer. In treating of one 
who lived, as did Bacon, a double life — the one 
that of the somewhat unscrupulous man of affairs, 
the shrewd lawyer, the inveterate place-hunter ; 
the other, that of the industrious man of letters, 
the curious investigator, the discursive philoso- 
phical thinker,— it would be unfair to consider 
all the questionable doings of his active life 
apart from the aims and results of his contem- 
plative life. The apparent selfishness and even 
baseness sometimes characterizing his conduct 
can only be understood, not to say excused, by 
one who has ascertained the really lofty and 
peremptory nature of the motives prompting him 
to spend so much precious time in seeking and 
administering official trusts, which inferior men 
sought more successfully and administered as 
well. Accordingly, the double life of Bacon is, 
with great skill, made prominent all through the 
narrative portion of the book, so that the reader 
is nowhere permitted to forget the immortal 
Bacon who thought and wrote, in his sorrow and 
indignation over the mortal Bacon who squabbled 
in the forum with Coke, took and denied Awbry’s 
bribe, toadied Villiers, assisted atthe torture of 
Peacham, betrayed Essex, and apotheosized 
James. 

When Milton said, in the reign of Charles I, 
that “under such a despotism no free and splen- 
did wit could flourish,” was he thinking of the 
relation of Bacon to Elizabeth and to James ? 
Certainly one need not go a step farther back 
in history for an impressive example of the 
baneful influence of despotism upon the noblest 
minds. Bacon was from the first a suitor for 
royal patronage. He did not, indeed, clamor 
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for a pension, as did his contemporary, Spenser; 
Bacon simply asked the employment for which 
he was emine fitted. There can be little 
doubt that, under any liberal system of govern- 
ment, his talents would have received that glad 
recognition which they received in the House of 
Commons, where he was a leader. It seems 
hard to resist the conviction of Macaulay, that 
Elizabeth saw Bacon through the diminishing 
lens which it suited Cecil, Lord Burghley, to 
hold up before her eyes ; while the miad of 
James was likewise pre-occupied by the jealous 
misrepresentations of the younger Cecil, Lord 
Salisbury. These astute statesmen may both 
have felt in their unemployed kinsman a 
demoniac energy, which would be less dangerous 
to the Cecil interest out of office than in. Be 
this as it may, Bacon knew, for twenty years, 
“What hell it is in suing long to bide.” 
Essex had exhausted all his interest to procure 
for Bacon the Attorney-Generalship at the age 
of thirty-two, but it went to Coke, who perhaps 
deserved it better. Bacon was fifty-two when 


he attained it, and out of the thirteen years that 
remained to him he had several years of absorb- 
ing official drudgery before him ere he was to 
attain the Chancellorship — an office the prestige 
of which he felt to be essential to the philosopher 
whose design was no less than to explode the 
whole learning of the schools and to impose a 


new set of opinions upon the thinking portion of 
mankind. Bacon had chosen to appear not to 
know that the Cecils were against him, and had, 
to the last, plied them both with the language 
of affection and flattery. But upon the death of 
Salisbury, Bacon writes of him to the King with 
fierce and vindictive rancor : 

“ Had James disclosed something of his dead servant, 
who left some strange secrets behind him, which showed 
his unsuspected hostility to Bacon? Except on this 
supposition (but there is nothing to support it), no 
exaggeration of the liberty allowed to the language of 
compliment is enough to clear Bacon of an insincerity 
which is almost inconceivable in any but the meanest 
tools of power.” (p.92.) 

The baneful effects, both upon his character 
and upon his philosophy, of all this servile 
“canvassing” for office, are well stated at the 
beginning of the fifth chapter. There is space 
here to cite only the close of this admirable 


paragraph. 

“ But his heart was always sound in its allegiance to 
knowledge ; and if he had been fortunate enough to 
have risen [ sic] earlier to the greatness which he aimed 
at as a vantage-ground for his true work, or if he had 
had self-control to have dispensed [ sic ] with wealth and 
position — if he had esca the long necessity of being 
a persistent and still baffled suitor — we might have had 
as a completed whole what we have now only in great 
fragments, and we should have been spared the blots 
which mar a career which onght to have been a noble 
one.” (p. 96.) 


In the eighth chapter an exceedingly concise 
and lucid account is given of the excellences and 





defects of Bacon’s philosophy. The student who 
is puzzled to know precisely what he accom- 
plished and wherein he failed, can hardly do 
better than to read the chapter, and perhaps we 
can do our readers no better service than to set 
down succinctly its main conclusions, which are 
those of the wisest of Verulam’s students. His 
chief limitations as a philosopher may be classified 
as follows : 

1. Bacon seems to have thought that he had 
really discovered the key to the temple of 
knowledge— what he calls “the clue of the 
labyrinth,”— a kind of “ open sesame,” or Alad- 
din’s lamp, whose efficacy would depend little 
upon the capacity of the person using it. But 
what this instrument is, he has not succeeded in 
giving the most patient and intelligent of his 
readers clearly to understand. 

2. His account of the doctrine of induction 
is incomplete and unsatisfactory, and the system 
breaks down in his own hands. “There is,” says 
Dean Church, “a great interval between his 
method of experimenting, his ‘ Hunt of Pan’-—the 
three tables of instances, ‘ Presence,‘ Absence,’ 
and ‘ Degrees, or Comparisons, leading to a 
process of sifting and exclusion, and to the First 
Vintage, or beginnings of theory — and say, for 
instance, Mill’s four methods of experimental 
enquiry : the method of agreement, of differences, 
of residues, and of concomitant variations.” 

3. There was in Bacon’s system of thought 
no place for metaphysics. 

“ With wonderful flashes of sure intuition or happy 
anticipation, his mind was deficient in the powers 
which deal with the deeper problems of thought, just as 
it was deficient in the mathematical faculty. The 
subtlety, the intuition, the penetration, the severe pre- 
cision, even the force of imagination, which make a man 
a great thinker on any abstract subject were not his ; 
the interest of questions, which had interested metaphy- 


sicians, had no interest for him [sic] : he distrusted and 
undervalued them.” 


4. In scientific knowledge he was in some 
respects in the rear, even of hisown age. He was 
no mathematician, cared little for mathematics, 
and did not see its necessity. His knowledge 
of astronomy was small ; he knew little of what 
Kepler and Galileo were doing, and that little 
did not command his sympathy. Mr. Ellis, his 
loyal editor, remarks that ‘“‘none of Newton’s 
astronomical discoveries could have been made, 
if astronomers had not continued to render them- 
selves liable to Bacon’s censure.”” Indeed, none 
of the men who were really applying efficiently 
the principles of induction to nature were in 
touch with Bacon ; Harvey even makes light of 
the Novum Organum in the well-known saying: 
“He writes philosophy like a Lord Chancellor.” 
Any ingenuous youth who should to-day accept 
as science the vast masses of alleged facts stored 
up in Bacon’s works, would become the laughing- 
stock of his fellows; and the astounding fact 
that Bacon expected to “ store up as in a treasure- 
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house” all the phenomena of the universe as 
materials for his philosophy, shows how inade- 
quately even he conceived the extent of nature 
and “her infinite variety.” Finally, “in many 
instances he exemplified in his own work the 
very faults which he charged on the older philos- 
ophies : haste, carelessness, precipitancy, using 
words without thinking them out, assuming to 
know when he ought to have perceived his real 
ignorance.” 

“What, then,” asks our author, “with all 
these mistakes and failures, not always creditable 
or pardonable, has given Bacon his pre-eminent 
place in the history of science ?” The following 
paragraphs contain as fair a summary of his 
answer as can be given here : 


1. “ What Bacon did, indeed, and what he meant, are 
separate matters. He meant an infallible method by 
which man should be fully equipped for astruggle with 
nature * * * But what he did was to persuade men 
for the future that the intelligent, patient, persevering 
cross-examination of things, and the thoughts about 
them, was the only, and was the successful road to know. 
No one had yet done this, and he did it.” 

2. Not only did Bacon teach men the way to know 
nature, he taught them also the inestimable value and 
dignity of such knowledge. “It is this imaginative yet 
serious assertion of the vast range and possibilities of 
human knowledge which, as M. de Rémusat remarks — 
the keenest and fairest of Bacon’s judges — gives Bacon 
the claim to the undefinable but very real character of 
greatness.” 

3. Bacon’s philosophy had the highest of practical 
aims: in his own words, “the glory of God and the 
relief of man’s estate.” Church eloquently clears it of 
the reproach of a mean utilitarianism, “ unless it is 
utilitarianism to be keenly alive to the needs and pains 
of life, and to be eager and busy to lighten and assuage 
them.” 

4. Finally, Bacon was no mere philosopher writing 
in a technical jargon abstruse speculations for the 
esoteric. Though he despised English and preferred 
Latin of which he was a consummate master, he stands 
next to Shakespeare, in his own time, in ability to evoke 
the slumbering harmonies of his mother-tongue, just 
as he resembles Shakespeare in his apparent uncon- 
sciousness of these powers. It is probably to his easy 
command of the key-board of the English language, 
to his unrivalled powers of illustration, to the quaint or 
graceful play of his imagination, to all those qualities, 
in short, which have given him an assured place among 
the foremost classics of the English tongue, that he 
chiefly owes his success in penetrating men with his 
own boundless faith in the progress and the value of 
human knowledge. 


MEtvitLe B. ANDERSON. 








PICTURES FROM THE ETERNAL CITY.* 


This work, consisting of two handsome vol- 
umes, is a record chiefly of visits to the churches 
and sacred places of Rome and its vicinity, and 
is illustrated by numerous etchings of interest- 
ing objects mentioned in the text. The mind of 
the writer is profoundly imbued with ecclesias- 
tical sentiment and feeling, and she approaches 


* PILGRIMS AND Surives. Ry Eliza Allen Starr. In two vol- 
umes, Chicago: Union Catholic Publishing Company. 





the shrines of the Eternal City, after a pleasant 
experience of some of the churches in Paris, 
with deep reverence and a large receptiveness 
to all that appeals to the cultivated religious 
sensibilities of one who is strongly grounded in 
the Roman Catholic faith. The facts of his- 
tory, in which she is well versed, are so closely 
blended in her apprehension with the numerous 
legends that have grown up through the centu- 
ries respecting persons and things, that she does 
not seem to discriminate at all between them; 
but her spirit is so devout, she takes such fresh 
and inspiriting delight in all that the Roman 
Church affords the believing pilgrim, she sees 
so much and reports what impresses her so well, 
that she makes very attractive the way about the 
holy and venerable places which she describes. 
Every facility seems to have been afforded her 
to gratify her enthusiasm for sacred spectacles, 
relics, ceremonials and worship, and her taste 
for the marvellous and beautiful. She has 
interviews with the Pope and with dignitaries 
of the church; she is favored with special atten- 
tions from scholars and custodians of antiqui- 
ties and relics; she visits the churches, crypts, 
catacombs, the houses of brotherhoods, and 
historic sanctuaries; she studies the great fres- 
coes, the splendid altars, the grand architecture 
of the Imperial City, neglecting no spot hal- 
lowed by martyrdom or miracle; and notes and 
observations of all have place on her glowing 
pages. One not in sympathy with her religious 
belief will find much entertainment in her bright 
and flowing narrative and the naiveté with 
which she relates the traditions and legends of 
the church; while those of kindred faith will 
be charmed with her unquestioning credulity, 
her catholic interpretations, and the vigor with 
which she reproduces the scenes and objects 
that make Rome so fascinating to the devout. 
There are pictures from Miss Starr’s pen of bits 
of scenery, interiors of sanctuaries, hoary ruins, 
gatherings of ecclesiastics, and imposing cere- 
monial, which we should be glad to transcribe, 
if there was space in this inadequate notice. 
The Italian churches are famous for their mu- 
sic, and its entrancing power is not lost upon 
our pilgrim. More than once she dwells upon 
its inspiring influence: “We heard that mass 
chanted as for God alone. Its sweetness and 
majesty were for him as much as the perfume 
of any wild flower in some inaccessible glen, or 
the grandeur of some lake shut in by inaccessi- 
ble mountains.” Hearing the superb music of 
Monte Cassino, she says: “Those wonderful 
stops, and reeds, and keys, gave all the eleva- 
tion of the spiritual life at Monte Cassino; all 
the grandeur of soul in its founder; all the 
brave tenderness of a Saint Scholastica; all the 
storms of the elements, even the trembling of 
the earthquakes by which it is yet visited, and 
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still more the storms from without of discord- 
ant human interests and the oppressions of the 
powerful. Yet through all the pathos of that 
story, ran the sweetness of one flute-like stop, 
and this told how celestial was the hope which 
still cheers on the hardy religious of Saint 
Benedict.” 

Of the fifty-three etchings that illustrate the 
work, some are slight outlines—— bare sugges- 
tions of a landscape,—others have various 
degrees of vitality and suggestiveness. We 
have views of churches, pillars, arches, episco- 
pal chairs, courts, fonts, monasteries, glimpses 
of interiors and historic iocalities, that mate- 
rially enhance the interest of the publication, 
which was not primarily intended as a work of 
art. A lack of strength is evident in the etch- 
ings as a whole, and yet they are not destitute 
of a feeling of refinement. With some there is 
a delicacy that is attractive even where vigorous 
treatment is lacking; as “Episcopal Chair in 
SS. Nereo et Achillio” and “S. Giovanni in 
Olio.” Of the more solidly handled plates, 
there may be mentioned, “Santa Pudenziana,” 
“Sant? Agenesa,” and “S. Pietro in Vincoli.” 
The Capuchin Monastery and Sant’ Isidore, in 
happy treatment, are among the very best of 
the series. Great etching is the accomplish- 
ment of only a few, and requires strong and 
highly trained intellectual power; but such pro- 
ductions as these, which are so honestly done 
and so modestly introduced, are not without 
their value as reminiscences of interesting and 
venerated objects, and as aids to a clearer 
apprehension and enjoyment of what the enthu- 
siastic author found so delightful. 

Horatio N. Powers. 








THE HISTORY OF ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT.* 


The sources of information concerning the 
exploits of Alexander the Great are far to 
seek, and muddy when found. Tosome hun- 
dred and fifty writers on the subject uncertain 
references remain, but only five respectable his- 
tories have come down to us. Of the fragmen- 
tary one hundred and fifty, a trustworthy col- 
lection has been made by Athenzeus. The five 
narratives are those of Diodorus, Justin, Cur- 
tius, Arrian, and Plutarch. Unfortunately, 
not one of these records is contemporaneous 
with Alexander ; and, still more unfortunately, 
all but one are distorted by wanton exagger- 
ation or ridiculous credulity. The one critic 
of the host is Flavius Arrianus. According 

* Tae ANapasis OF ALEXANDER. Literally translated, with a 
Commentary, from the Greek of Arrian the Nicomedian. By 


E. J. Chinnock, MA., LL.B., (Lond.), Rector of Dumfries Acad- 
emy. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 








to Dr. Fraenkel, — Diodorus, Justin (in his 
abridgment of Trogus), and Curtius, draw 
their information from Clitarchus, a writer 
decidedly not above reproach. But Arrian 
gives proof of his superior judgment in choos- 
ing as authorities Aristobulus and Ptolemy, 
who were close companions of Alexander, and 
who writing after the hero’s death are the more 
probably disinterested. Plutarch, while rely- 
ing upon the authorities already mentioned, 
revamps too frequently materials gathered 
from Onesicritus, mighty in romancing, and 
from Chares, who is not so veracious as 
he might be. He also cites the letters of 
Alexander, which are of doubtful authentic- 
ity, for Arrian refers to only one of them, 
and Strabo attributes the inaccuracy of another 
to falsehood or forgery. Inasmuch, then, as 
Plutarch endeavors the entertaining and anec- 
dotic, while Diodorus, Curtius, and Justin draw 
upon a corruption of Clitarchus himself cor- 
rupt, it remains for us to accept Arrian as our 
guide in the matter of the history of Alex- 
ander. Arrian, moreover, is seldom airy, rarely 
vain, never ravening for the marvellous ; but 
grave, discriminating, and exact, as becomes the 
“Younger Xenophon” to be. 

“A reader seldom peruses a book with pleas- 
ure,” says Addison, “till he knows whether the 
writer of it be a black or fair man, of a mild 
or choleric disposition, married or a bachelor, 
with other particulars of the like nature, that 
conduce very much to the right understanding 
of an author.” But Arrian vouchsafes us little 
information concerning himself, deeming it 
unnecessary to elaborate his frank confession 
in the Anabasis, that for him, from youth up, 
the love of letters had been in the stead of 
family, country, and evanescent honors. ‘“ For 
whoever I may be, this I know about myself . 
that there is no need for me to assert my name; 
nor is it unknown to men.” From Photius, 
Pliny the Younger, Lucian, Cassius, and oth- 
ers, we gather that Flavius Arrianus was born 
in Nicomedia, probably in the reign of Domi- 
tian, and that having there lived for many 
years a scholarly and philosophical life as 
priest of Ceres and Proserpina, his generally 
acknowledged worth was rewarded by the 
double citizenship of Athens and Rome. Asa 
philosopher, he held the same relation to Epic- 
tetus that Xenophon, the son of Gryllus, had 
held to Socrates. As a littérateur, his Ana- 
basis of Alexander corresponds to Xenophon’s 
Anabasis of Cyrus; his Bithynica and Parthica 
were suggested by Xenophon’s Hellenica; while 
his Cynegeticus is a sequel to Xenophon’s 
Essay on Hunting. Arrian had also no meagre 
political and military ability. He attained the 
consulship at Rome; and, as prefect of Cappa- 
docia, was signally successful in encounters 
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with sundry barbarian tribes. Abundantly, 
therefore, as philosopher, as historian, and as 
warrior, did Arrian merit the proud pseudonym 
of Xenophon the Younger. His style, although 
it occasionally fails of the Attic purity of his 
model, and once, as in the Indica, assumes the 
Ionic garb of Herodotus, is simple, clear, and 
vivacious; and he surprises us no less by the 
nobility of his thought and the naiveté of his 
narration than by the admirable discrimination 
that characterizes his historical productions. 
Few passages in ancient literature can excel 
for elevation of sentiment the conversation be- 
tween Vespasian and Helvidius Priscus in 
Bk. I. of the Dissertations; while for graphic 
delicacy of touch one need not look farther 
than the graceful panegyric, in the Cynegeticus, 
on Arrian’s greyhound, Horme—a piece of 
description that elevates the subject to an indi- 
viduality fairly equal to that of Lesbia’s spar- 
row, or Publius’s Issa, Arethusa’s Glaucis, or 
“the little black dog, indecently fat” of Petro- 
nius. For critical discrimination, no narrower 
reference can be made than to the Expedition 
of Alexander. 

Of the Expedition of Alexander, Mr. Chin- 
nock’s translation is good, literal, and in mas- 
tery of English as far beyond Rooke’s—the 
only other English translation with which we 
are acquainted— as are Rooke’s presumption 


and quaint Georgian obsequiousness beyond his 
ability for the task he undertook. Rooke’s 
translation was made in 1814, since which time 
the world of philological and archeological 


research has taken enormous strides. The 
scholarship of Mr. Chinnock, as displayed both 
in his faithful translation and in his numerous 
descriptive notes, would indicate that he is fairly 
abreast with the needs and opportunities of the 
age. One or two defects in the work may be 
briefly noticed. We are surprised that the 
translator has devoted no space to the construc- 
tion of the Macedonian phalanx under Philip, 
its equipments and array, — considerations nec- 
essary for the proper comprehension of Alexan- 
der’s subsequent remodelings of the army, and 
of the general conduct of his campaigns. In 
the Index of Proper Names, also, Mr. Chinnock’s 
marking of the quantities “for the aid of the 
English reader” is strangely inadequate and 
sometimes inconsistent. The English reader 
should be informed of the quantity of the penul- 
timate vowel. But the translator has in seven 
cases out of ten marked any vowel but the 
penult, or no vowel at all. Now what could 
be more abject than the helplessness of the 
fairly intelligent English reader lured with- 
out additional aid into an unwary endeavor 
upon Amphiaraiis or Achemenids? Or what 
more ecstatic than the gratitude with which he 
would elevate himself to a probably incorrect 





pronunciation of such words as those marked 
Panddsia, Parménio, Asclépiades? Again, is 
the marking of Liby-Pheenician to be ranked in 
the same system as that of Ammén? Also, if 
Aithiops, Aristogeiton and Peithagoras are to 
be transliterated wholesale, why are not Aes- 
chines and Clitus suffered likewise to retain 
the semblance of their Hellenic vesture? But 
these flaws may be removed in a second edition 
—a dignity and success that this much-needed 
translation of an important work deserves 
speedily to attain. 
Cartes Mitts Gaytey. 





THE LIFE AND DEATH OF WORLDS.* 


The vast problem of cosmic evolution, with its 
converse the ultimate destiny of matter, is one 
which Professor Winchell is known to have 
made almost a life study; his writings upon it 
dating back nearly a quarter of a century — to 
a time earlier than the appearance of Herbert 
Spencer’s essays on “ Equilibration” and allied 
themes. The matured results of these studies 
by Professor Winchell are all gathered into his 
volume entitled “ World-Life.” It is a work 
profoundly suggestive and fascinatingly inter- 
esting. While some parts of it require very close 
attention, and some of the mathematical dem- 
onstrations are too intricate for the general 
reader to master, the work is in the main adapted 
to any intelligent person who wishes to inves- 
tigate the grand doctrine of Evolution in its 
bearings upon the development of suns, plan- 
ets, and systems. The scientist will here find 
the theory of Cosmic Evolution presented with 
all the arguments in its favor, and the objec- 
tions that have been urged against it carefully 
enumerated and answered. In the vast regions 
through which the author leads us, the solar 
system seems but an insignificant speck. There 
are myriads of suns more glorious than ours, 
surrounded by far more extended systems of 
planets. - These all had their origin in what 
Professor Winchell terms cosmical dust. He 
tells us that much of the dust that infests our 
houses is heavenly dust; and we recall that 
Nordenskjéld accounts for some of the pheno- 
mena witnessed in the icy regions of the frigid 
zone upon the same hypothesis. The cosmic 
atoms are set in motion by an attractive force. 
By contact, heat is evolved, and we have the 
fire-mist that curdles into nebule.. These in 
time assume a spheroidal form, and we have 
the beginning of a system. The spheroid, 
which is at first in a gaseous state with liquid 
particles of fire-mist floating in its substance, 
* Wor.p-Lire ; on, COMPARATIVE GEOLOGY. By Alexander Win- 


chell, Lu.p., Professor of Geology and Palwontology in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 
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begins to cool, and is reduced to a liquid state. 
The molten sphere, revolving upon its axis, 
detaches rings, which form into spheroids, to 
repeat the process of the parent spheroid. 
The process of cooling is carried on more rap- 
idly in the smaller bodies; hence planets often 
become frozen to the core while their primaries 
are still self-luminous suns. All the various 
stages of world-formation may be seen now by 
the astronomer with the aid of his powerful 
telescope and spectroscope. - There is life and 
death among the heavenly spheres, but their 
periods are measured by eons instead of years. 
In course of time, the molten globe cools to 
such an extent that a thin crust is formed on 
the surface; this thickens, until the globe 
ceases to be self-luminous. The shrinking of 
the nucleus caused by its contraction in cooling 
produces the wrinkles in the crust which form 
our mountain ranges and plateaus. In the early 
stages of the hardening process, the sphere is 
subjected to all sorts of violent eruptions. 
The heated interior mass frequently bursts 
through the shallow crust, and its surface 
becomes suffused with molten lava. The 
vapor which encircles it in the form of a 
cloudy envelope becomes condensed in cooling, 
and falls to the surface in torrents of rain, not 
to fertilize the soil and form streams and 
rivers, but to be converted into vapor again as 
soon as they have touched the fiery globe, and 
sent back whence they came. The planet is 
now passing through its stormy period. Ages 
have been consumed in bringing it to this 
state, and ages more must pass away ere it 
shall arrive at completeness. 

It is impossible in a brief review to give 


even an outline of the history of planetary | 
| of surrounding space. In the remotest finality which 


development as our author treats of it, or to 
touch upon the exhaustive arguments which he 
brings forward in support of his theory and 
the instances he cites as proofs. Much care 
and labor have been expended in treating of 
tidal action and its consequences. Tides, we 
are told, are the prolateness of a sphere caused 
by the attractive influence of some other body. 
All the planets are both tide-producers and 
tide-bearers. Tides have the effect of retarding 
the revolution of the tide-bearer upon its axis, 
and eventually producing synchronism between 
this and its revolution around its primary. 
This has already taken place in the moon. 
The hardest rocks that compose the crust of 
our own planet are as plastic as jelly in the 
presence of the mighty forces of the universe. 
It has been calculated by Sir William Thomp- 
son that if the earth were a globe of glass the 
attractive force of the moon would be sufficient 
to raise a tide upon its surface two-thirds as 
high as the known rise of the tides, and if 
it were a globe of steel, two-fifths as high. 
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It is evident from the few hints given of the 
author’s exposition of world formation, that 
every planet was once a sun shining by its own 
light, and also that every sun must at some 
period become a non-luminous body like our 
earth. Spectroscopic analysis demonstrates to 
the astronomer whether a heavenly body is still 
in a gaseous state, or is a molten sphere shining 
by its own light, or a cooled solid shining by 
reflected light. 

Having tracked the heavenly body through 
all its various stages up to the highest, the 
author treats of planetary decay. 


“When the work of erosive agencies is accomplished, 
the sea will be universal, as it was before the nuclear 
wrinkles of the continents first emerged. The earlier 
and the later conditions of our planet, therefore, present 
it wrapped in a sheet of water. The continental life- 
time is only a temporary emergence of sea bottom 
accompanying slight movements occasioned by stresses 
of the earth’s interior. Organization seizes the oppor- 
tunity to rest its foot on the unsteady land, it plays its 
evanescent réle, and the continental swell settles back 
into the ancient bed from which it lifted its head only 
for a temporary relief. The ancient ocean still lives ; 
the tidal wave still rolls ; the sun rises and sets as before ; 
the moon waxes and wanes. The storms in the atmos- 
phere have died ; the sounds of animated nature have 
perished ; life conceals its perpetuated activities in the 
voiceless depths of the all-subduing ocean.” 


The evidences in favor of the habitability of 
the other planets are set forth at length. Our 
earth seems to stand midway between those 
planets that have passed their habitable stage, 
and those that have not yet reached it. The 
sun will in time become a non-luminous body. 
As it cools, the vapors of water will condense 
upon its surface, and it will pass through all 
the stages of its attendant planets. 


“ Later on in the eternities, this sunless planet — this 
exhausted and planetized sun— will have felt the chill 


deductive science can reach, the sun and planets will 
have been gathered in one central mass. All fire and 
light will have been extinguished. No relative motion 
will gsurvive—-only the dead, cold corse will rotate on 
an axis and travel onward in its mysterious, endless, 
aimless course through the eternities still to come.” 

The conclusion is that the solar system is 
finite, but the ultimate precipitation of all the 
matter in it upon the sun does not end the 
existence of matter or of energy. It only ends 
the activity of one department of the cosmic 
organism. 

“As every cosmic body is, in one stage of its history, 
thermally luminous, and at another, dark, there must be 
an era in the lifetime of each dark body when it is 
passing from the condition of a luminous to that of a 
darkened body. There must be many stars at present 
in this transitional stage. There must be many more 
which have served as centres of planetary motion, but 
have since cooled to a state of darkened invisibility. 
There is no reason to assume that most stars are lumi- 
nous. It is probable that space is strewn with planet- 
ized suns as well as planets and satellites. There are as 
many stages of evolution beyond the luminous stage as 
there are characteristic of it. There must be many 
dead moons lying unburied in the broad fields of space. 
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Indeed, we may conceive immensity, like the soil on 
which human races tread, to be more densely peopled 
by the dead than by the living. We dwell in a cosmic 
cemetery, and the ashes of the worlds once quick with 
life strew the pathways of the burning and shining 
lights.” 

Professor Winchell is an enthusiast in sci- 
ence; being gifted with a fine imagination, 
and possessing an easy and graphic style, he 
makes pictures of his conceptions which delight 
the reader while they render clear and impres- 
sive his intended teachings. He is specially gift- 
ed in the power to awaken an interest in scien- 
tific inquiry, and in inspiring others to follow 
him in the path which to him is evidently one of 
pleasantness. ‘“ World-Life,” which is perhaps 
his greatest work, cannot fail to be a source of 
expanded ideas and lofty thoughts, as well as of 
high enjoyment, to all who will undertake to 

Aveusta ToveLt. 





RECENT POETRY.* 


Mr. Andrew Lang has been well known in 
England for the past ten years or more as a 
writer of essays and as a poet of no mean abil- 
ities. To American readers he has been known 
for some time as the author of a poem called 
“Helen of Troy,” and he now comes forward 
with a little volume of “Ballads and Verses 
Vain” which his friend Mr. Austin Dobson has 
selected as particularly worthy of presentation 
to the American public. Much of the verse is 
of the lighter kind with which Mr. Dobson 
himself has made us so familiar — verse which, 
while in the main playful, has moments of deep 
seriousness, and sometimes a pathos quite irre- 
sistible. The chief literary inspiration of these 
verses has been furnished by Homer and the 
old French poets. The poems called “ Post 
Homerica,” and a number of sonnets upon 
Homeric themes, are about the finest things in 
the volume. The sonnets on “The Odyssey” 
and “Homeric Unity” are especially deserv- 
ing of praise. Among the ballads is an attempt 
—and after Rossetti’s triumphant success, cer- 
tainly a daring one— at a new version of Vil- 
lon’s Ballade des dames du temps jadis. In 

* BALLADES AND VERSES VAIN. By Andrew Lang. New York: 
Charles Scribners’ Sons. 

Tue New ARcapIA, AND OTHER POEMS. 
inson. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Arrs FROM ARCADY AND ELSEWHERE. By H. C. Bunner. New 
York: Charles Scribners’ Sons. 

From Grave To Gay. A Volume of Selections from the Com- 
plete Poems of H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

FLowerR MyrTus anp OTHER Poems. By William Edward 
Vasser. Louisville: Printed for the Author. 

Prvz NEEDLES. By Héloise Durant. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

Tae HoLuANpDERS ry Nova ZemsBiA: AN ARCTIC POEM. 
Translated from the Dutch of Hendrik Tollens, by Daniel Van 
Pelt, A.M. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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the way of translations, there is also one of the 
“Cloud Chorus” from Aristophanes, which is 
almost worthy of a place beside Swinburne’s 
matchless translation of the Parabasis of “The 
Birds.” Speaking of this latter, Mr. L 
gives us an amusing parody in which the birds 
of the barbarians— Indians, Scandinavians, 
Australians, etc.,— bring forward further evi- 
dence in support of the primal supremacy of 
their race. The humor of this may be seen 
from the concluding lines: 


“Thus on Earth’s little ball, to the Birds you owe all, yet your 
gratitude ’s small for the favors they 've done, 

And their feathers you pill, and you eat them at will, yes, you 
plunder and kill the bright birds one by one ; 

There’s a price on their head, and the Dodo is dead, and the Moa 
has filed from the sight of the sun.” 


The poem called “A Portrait of 1783” is 
one of the finest things in this volume. 


“ The stunted lives from hunger never free, 
The crowded towns, the moors where never hoe 
Stirs in the fallow soil, where live and grow 

The grouse and pheasant where the man should be, 

The shiftless, hopeless, long brute misery 
That gathers like a cloud, rocked to and fro 
With lightning discontent —I cannot show, 

I cannot say the dreadful things I see. 

And worse I see, more spectral, deathlier far : 
Class set from class, each in its separate groove ; 
Straight on to death, I watched them stiffly move, 

None sees the end, but each his separate star, 

Too wrapt, should any fall, to reach a hand ; 
Nor, should one cry, would any understand.” 


With this strong sonnet, a collection of 
poems called “ The New Arcadia” is brought 
to a close. The writer is a lady whose first 
laurels were won some six years ago, when her 
little volume, “A Handful of Honeysuckle,” 
was given to the world. So distinct was the 
impression made by that volume that the writer, 
Miss A. Mary F. Robinson, may be sure of 
attention, whatever she may have occasion to 
write in future. The present volume is the 
third collection of poems thus far published by 
her. She is also known as the author of the 
novel “Arden,” and the life of Emily Bronté 
in the “Famous Women” series of biographies. 
The poems which constitute “The New Arca- 
dia” are studies of some of the sombre aspects 
of the life of the poor. They are exceedingly 
quiet and restrained, and in a high degree 
artistic. They are unquestionably due to a 
strong humanitarian impulse, but this is shown 
only in the two of their number which serve as 
prologue and epilogue to the rest. Their sim- 
ple pathos is suggestive of the “Lyrical Bal- 
lads” and the work of the Wordsworthian school 
generally. There are also in this volume occa- 
sional suggestions of Rossetti; the sonnet which 
we have quoted recalls, at a great distance, that 
“On the Refusal of Aid between Nations,” and 
among the miscellaneous poems there are two 
or three which breathe something of the relig- 
ious mysticism so characteristic of one great 
phase of Rossetti’s art. Restraint is one of 
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the prominent features of these poems; the 
writer attempts only that which she can fully 
grasp, and the result is a grateful one to the 
eyes and ears of the reader. The following 
may be quoted as one of the finer flights of her 
imagination: 
“* As beats the sea against the rocks,’ you cried, 
‘Against your stubborn will my soul is hurled.’ 
You meant the seeming-daunted broken tide 
With scattered spray and shattered crests uncurl'd, 
That, from the shore, we pity or deride ; 
And yet these dying waters, spent and swirl’d, 


Their stony limits do themselves decide, 
And fashion to their will the unconscious world.” 


“The Conquest of Fairyland” is perhaps the 
best of these miscellaneous poems. 


It is quite a different Arcadia from that of 
Miss Robinson, to which Mr. H. C. Bunner 
introduces us in his “Airs from Aready and 
Elsewhere.” This Arcadia is the poet’s land 
of youth and fancy and love which memory 
dimly descries across the lapse of years. It is 
the land where the “folk all sing” ; to which 
no gold or wisdom may pay for entrance, but 
which may only be revealed to the mortal eyes 
that love has kissed, and only opened to the 
mortal footsteps that love has led thitherward. 
To him upon whose eyes her seal has thus been 
set, and who follows the path along which she 
guides him, although gray-grown and solitary, 
this Arcadia is no unreal vision; he may joy- 
ously sing: 

“ Ah, no, not lonely do I fare ; 
My true companion 's memory. 
With Love he fills the Springtime air ; 
With Love he clothes the Winter tree. 
Oh, past this poor horizon’s bound 
My song goes straight to one who stands — 
Her face all gladdening at the sound — 


To lead me tothe Spring-green lands, 
To wander with enlacing hands.” 


The moods which these poems express are as 
varied as those of an April day. “ From grave 
to gay”’ they shift and change; at one moment 
we have a bit of the wildest merriment; at 
another, a passage of playful fancy with just a 
tinge of pathos; at still another, an outburst 
of deep and tender feeling. A large share of 
them come under the somewhat undefinable 
category of vers de societé, and some of these 
are worthy of Austin Dobson. 
“ She might have known it in the earlier Spring, 
That all my heart with vague desire was stirred ; 
And, ere the Summer winds had taken wing, 
I told her ; but she smiled and said no word. 
The Autumn’s eager hand his red gold grasped, 
And she was silent ; till from skies grown drear 


Fell soft one fine, first snow-flake, and she clasped 
My neck and cried, ‘ Love, we have lost a year!’” 


As an example of the humorous verse which 
is found here and there, we will take a stanza 
from a piece called the “ Wail of the ‘Terson- 
ally Conducted,’” in which one of a party of 


| Cook’s Tourists gives expression to his feelings 
in — of all metres in the world — sapphies: 
“ All ways we follow him who holds the guide-book; 
All things we look at, with bedazzled optics ; 
Sad are our hearts, because the vulgar rabbie 
Calls us the Cookies.” 

The most amusing thing in the volume is a 
series of parodistic variations on the theme of 
“ Home, Sweet Home,” in the manner of Swin- 
burne, Bret Harte, Pope, Goldsmith, and Whit- 
man, and also “as Austin Dobson might have 
translated it from Horace, if it had ever oc- 
curred to Horace to write it.” Here is one of 
the stanzas as done after Swinburne: 


[Give me them, and the peace of mind —] 


“ Give me these things then back, though the giving 
Be at cost of earth’s garner of gold ; 
There is no life without these worth living, 
No treasure where these are not told. 
For the heart give the hope that it knows not, 
Give the balm for the burn of the breast — 
For the soul and the mind that repose not, 
O, give us a rest !” 
But, skilfully as the humorous and fanciful 
part of these poems is done, their deep notes 
are their best, and the serious tone is, after all, 
the predominant one of the book. As an 
example of this manner, the following “ Fare- 
well to Salvini” will answer: 
“ Although a curtain of the salt sea-mist 
May fall between the actor and our eyes — 
Although he change for dear and softer skies 
These that the sun has yet but coyly kissed — 
Although the voice to which we love to list 
Fail ere the thunder of our plaudits dies — 
Although he parts from us in gracious wise, 
With grateful memory left his eulogist — 
His best is with us still. His perfect art 
Has held us ’twixt a heart-throb and a tear — 
Cheating our souls to passionate belief. 
And in his greatness we have now some part — 
We have been courtiers of the crownless Lear, 
And partners in Othello’s mighty grief.” 
So it may be seen that in whatever manner 
Mr. Bunner has chosen to work, he has done 
his work well. So creditable a volume of verse 
by an American writer has not appeared for a 


considerable time. 


“From Grave to Gay” is a volume of selec- 
tions from the complete poems of H. Cholmon- 
deley-Pennell, a gentleman whose name is more 
easily spoken than written. These selections 
are made from the three or four previously pub- 
lished volumes of this writer, of which “ Puck 
on Pegasus” is the best known. The present 
volume is so unusually beautiful a specimen of 
the book-maker’s art that we are prepared to 
expect*of the contents much more than is to be 
got. These are almost entirely vers de société 
of a particularly pointless kind, and when con- 
trasted with the work of Austin Dobson, or even 
of Locker, they seem poor of finish and lacking 
in refinement. The following stanza may be 





quoted as an example of the better class of 


| work found in this collection: 
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“The white rose decks the breast of May, 
The red rose smiles in June, 
Yet autumn chills and winter kills 
And leaves their stems alone; 
Ah, swiftly dies the garden’s pride 
Whose sleep no waking knows,— 
But my love she is the daisy 
That all the long year grows.” 
The unconscious use of a recently evolved 
American idiom in the verse next to the last is 
very amusing, since it is evident that the pas- 
sage was written in all seriousness. 


A volume called “ Flower Myths and Other 
Poems,” by William Edward Vasser, comes to 
us from Louisville, Kentucky. The writer has 
been unfortunate in his printer, for the appear- 
ance of the book is damning in itself; but 
upon close examination, little can be found 
among the contents which is worthy of a better 
dress. One or two of the pieces — such as the 
“Serenade” and “The Jacqueminot Rose” — 
will bear a second reading, but all such books 
as this can have no place in literature, not even 
the humblest niche. Their publication is a 
matter of interest to the writer and to his circle 
of friends, but not to any one else. 


Héloise Durant’s “ Pine Needles, or Sonnets 
and Songs,” is a volume of verse which does 
not seem to show, upon close examination, any 
sufficient reason for existence. At hardly any 
point does it rise above the level of the barest 
commonplace, and it is suggestive of the hymn- 
book and of the literature of the nursery rather 
than of any of the sources of genuine poetic 
inspiration. The following is an average spec- 





imen: P 
“ Fall, O fleecy flakes of snow ! 
Shroud the hills and meadows low! 
Heed not earth’s request. 
Pack it, 
Stack it 
High above her breast.”’ 
But it would be cruel to make any further 


critical excursions in such a field. 


The first party of Europeans who are known 
to have endured the hardships of a winter in 
the Arctic Circle was that which accompanied 
the Dutch explorer, Barents, upon his memor- 
able voyage in 1596. Caught by the ice, in the 
fall of that year, upon the coasts of Novaya 
Zemlya—a land which he had himself dis- 
covered in a previous expedition— there was 
nothing for it but to remain there through the 
winter. Accordingly, a hut was built on shore, 
stores were brought from the ship, and with much 
privation and suffering the winter was passed. 
Barents himself suecumbed to the hardships 
of the winter, but most of his companions suc- 
ceeded in reaching home the following year. 
In the year 1871, a Norwegian ship landed 
where the Dutch party had wintered two hun- 
dred and seventy-five years before. The com- 





mander of this ship, supposing himself to be 


_ the first to land at that spot, was astonished to 


find the hut of Barents, and its furniture, just 
as it had been left so long before. The story 
of Barents and of his stay there, which had 
been handed down as a tradition, thus received 
ample confirmation. Many important relics 
were found and transported to the Hague, and 
upon a subsequent expedition a manuscript 
record with the signature of Barents was added 
to the collection. Meanwhile, tradition had 
made this story familiar to the Dutch; and the 
best of the Dutch poets of this century, Hen- 
drik Tollens (1780-1856), had made it the 
subject of one of his most admired works, and 
what is regarded as the finest piece of descrip- 
tive poetry in the Dutch language. This poem 
has now been translated into English by Daniel 
Van Pelt, and the translation is furnished with 
a valuable historical introduction by Samuel 
Richard Van Campen, in which an account of 
the voyages of Barents is given. The original 
is in iambic hexameter couplets, and blank 
verse is the meter chosen for the translation. 
While the work can hardly lay claim to be 
great poetry in the original, it is possessed of 
much interest, and the translation, which is a 
faithful and a fairly good one, may be read 
with pleasure, and, to those who do not read 
the Dutch language, will prove a welcome 
addition to the few translations which we 
already possess of the masterpieces of the liter- 
ature of the Netherlands. 
Wititiam Morton Payne, 








| 
THE RECORDS OF A FAMOUS TRAVELLER.* 


A various interest centres in the autobiography 
of Arminius Vambery. As a man of extra- 
ordinary natural endowments, as a linguist, a 
traveller, a philologist, a politician, and a writer, 
he has made his name known the world over. 
To be able to read the story of his life and 
adventures from his own pen is a satisfaction to 
those who respect heroic achievements and an 
honorable and hard-won repute, to those who 
are curious regarding the condition of the hordes 
peopling central Asia, and to those who watch 
with intelligent inquiry the circumstances at- 
tending the domination of England and Russia 
over Asiatic territory. 

Vambery is in the ordinary sense of the 
phrase a self-made man. He was born and 
matured in extreme penury, and at twelve years 
of age was sent out into the world to shift for 
himself. He labored, moreover, under the dis- 
ability of lameness, although his health has 
ever been firm and robust. He had disclosed a 

* ARMINIUS VAMBERY. His Life and Adventures, written by 


himself. With Portrait and Illustrations. New York: Cassell 
& Company. 
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remarkable memory during the three years of | civilizing the peoples of Asia. He is a warm 


schooling which had been afforded him in | 


childhood, and, when thrown upon his own 
resources, managed, by giving instruction to 
others more ignorant than himself, by the help 
of charity, and by the endurance of great priva- 
tions, to continue his studies at St. George and 
Pressburg— towns not far distant from his 
native island of Schutt in the Danube. During 
the vacations, he indulged an instinctive passion 
for travelling, starting off at the end of each 
term without a coin in his pocket, “limping 
but always on foot,” and thus contriving to visit 
one after another the chief cities in the Austrian 
dominions. His acquisition of foreign languages 
and literatures was amazing, and after mastering 
most of those of Europe he turned with avidity 
to the treasures locked up in Oriental tongues. 
With a little assistance from a kind friend, he 
ventured on his first journey beyond the bounds 
of Austria, landing in Constantinople when just 
turned twenty-two, in a penniless condition. A 
hopeful disposition, habits of frugality, and his 
linguistic talents, were a mine of wealth, enab- 
ling him to secure immediate friends and facil- 
ities for subsistence. He remained in Constan- 
tinople six years, continually deepening his 
acquaintance with the Asiatics. He then began, 
in Persia, Turkestan, and Afghanistan, the 
explorations which gave him his early fame. 
His travels in Asia were not extensive or pro- 
tracted compared with some accomplished in 
recent years, nor were they accompanied with 
greater hardships or perils; but they were 
among the earliest in an almost unknown region 
inhabited by the most hostile and barbarous 
races, and were prosecuted with exceeding 
adroitness and success. 

Vambery left Constantinople for his eastern 
tour in 1862, and returned in 1864. Much of 
the time of his absence was spent in the cities 
of Persia, about ten months being consumed in 
the wilderness of Central Asia. He travelled in 
the guise of a dervish, and though narrowly 
escaping detection in several instances, was able 
to maintain his assumed character to the end. 
It was singular that after the accomplishment 
of this wonderful exploit, and the attainment of 
all the rewards which accompany a sudden and 
wide-spread renown, the traveller should settle 
down to the quiet and secluded life of a scholar. 
But Vambery was content with the experiences 
of one tour of exploration in the lands of the 
east, and has since occupied the chair of Ori- 
ental Languages in the University of Pesth. 
He has published a number of volumes relating 
to his travels .and special researches, and has 
taken an active part in public controversies 
concerning the motives and movements of the 
two great European powers which share the 
burden and responsibility of conquering and 





partisan of England-—and not unaccountably, 
considering his Jewish descent, the grudge 
which the Magyar bears against Russia for its 
assistance in the subjugation of Hungary, and 
the honors accorded him among Englishmen 
for his prowess as an explorer. Vambery writes 
fluently in English, only an occasional eccen- 
tricity of expression betraying that it is not his 
vernacular. The tinge of vanity apparent in 
his recital may be excused in one who has risen 
from the lowest estate to a position of credit by 
purely personal effort. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Tue “Practical Essays” gathered by Professor 
Alexander Bain, of the University of Aberdeen, from 
the British periodicals in which they were originally 
printed, have not been outgrown by the progress of 
later thought, although it is some sixteen years since 
the oldest of them were called out. They differ in 
topic, yet are alike in their bearing upon living ques- 
tions. In the first article, which treats of ‘Common 
Errors on the Mind,” Professor Bain assumes that it 
is a fallacy to prescribe cheerfulness to persons not 
naturally so inclined. Buoyancy of feeling he 
declares to be a matter of temperament, depending 
upon physical vigor, abundant nourishment, and 
absence of care. He takes no account of the influ- 
ence of habit or of moral principle applied to the 
ease. “Increase the supports and decrease the 
burdens of life,” is the sole condition upon which, 
in his belief, a joyous disposition may be promoted. 
Again, he combats the theory that men may cultivate 
a taste and find delight in pursuits toward which the 
mind is not originally bent. Strong tastes, he argues, 
are the result of a natural exuberance of feeling and 
emotion. In his words, “a spare and thin emotional 
temperament * * can never supply the material 
for fervor or enthusiasm in anything.” Here, as 
elsewhere, the author clearly intimates that the forces 
or elements of character are constitutional endow- 
ments, and that neither education nor persuasion can 
go very far to alter them. In short, his doctrine 
may be summed | hy the phrase that “men are 
born, not made.” e articles on “The Civil Ser- 
vice Examinations ” and “ The Classical Controversy ” 
oppose the teaching of Greek and Latin in the univer- 
sities and high schools to the exclusion or the neglect 
of science and the modern languages. The rectorial 
address to the students of Aberdeen University, deliv- 
ered in 1882, which forms the sixth paper in the col- 
lection, presents an interesting historical review of 
the growth of the universities of Europe, closing 
with a sketch of the ideal university as cherished in 
the mind of the author. The seventh paper, com- 
prising a chapter omitted from Professor Bain’s 
treatise on “ The Science of Education,” is a valuable 
essay on the art of study, embodying the author’s 
views of the best methods of self-education by means 
of books. It abounds in suggestions which are the 
product of a wide experience, and are of use to stu- 
dents of every condition and age. The article enti- 
tled “ Sectarian Creeds and Subscription to Articles” 
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and especially for the emancipation of teachers and 
preachers from religious tests. The evils of restrict- 
ing and suppressing the free avowal of opinion on 
the part of the intellectual leaders of mankind, are 
discussed in brief but forcible terms. The remain- 
ing essays in the book are marked by the same cogent 
reasoning and lucid style which characterize those 
particularly mentioned. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


Ir is less than thirty years since the condition of 
cerebral exhaustion began to attract the special atten- 
tion of the medical fraternity and excite public dis- 
cussion concerning its symptoms and treatment. A 
considerable body of literature relative to the subject 
has accumulated meantime, and all thinking persons 
have become interested in the facts that have been 
developed. “ Brain Exhaustion,” as Dr. J. Leonard 
Corning terms it in his latest treatise on intellectual 
disorders (D. Appleton & Co.), has become so com- 
mon a disease in this country, and is the cause of so 
much varied and fatal mischief, that it behooves every 
one conscious of possessing a thinking apparatus to 
inquire how it may be preserved in health, or, should 
its normal action have been impaired, how to restore 
this by the wisest and surest means. Through his 
connection with hospitals for the insane, and his 
extensive facilities for the practical observation of 
maladies of the mind, Dr. Corning has acquired a 
knowledge of their phases, causes, and remedies, 
which renders any discussion of the theme by him 
instructive. He has addressed the present work to 
his co-laborers in the healing art, and has conse- 
quently made unstinted use of the technical termin- 
ology common with them, but not understood by the 
unscientific reader. Still, those portions of the book 
calculated to be of popular service are written in the 
plainest language, and combine a valuable amount 
of information. Dr. Corning ascribes brain troubles 
primarily to overwork, worry, and excessive indul- 
gence in agitating emotions. The effect of these 
injurious agencies is, in the first place, to abridge 
sleep — that state of essential oblivion in which the 
cells of the brain that have been disintegrated by 
intellection are built up again. So important to the 
well-being of the cerebral organs is the insurance of 
ample rest, that, according to the author, were ten 
hours out of every twenty-four spent in perfect physi- 
ological sleep, “there would be few intellectual 
storms of sufficient potency to cause shipwreck of 
the mind.” The climate of the United States pre- 
disposes to the occurrence of functional nervous dis- 
ease. This is particularly the case in the states of 
the Northwest, where the atmosphere is most dry and 
stimulating. Under its influence, work is rapid and 
protracted, and the wear and tear proportionally 
severe. The observations of Dr. Corning incline 
him to the belief that insanity and other brain dis- 
eases are on the increase in this country, and that 
foreigners after a short residence are as liable to 
their assaults as native Americans. The preventives 
and remedies are alike — an abundance of brain rest 
and brain nutrition. Advice as to how these are best 
secured is an important feature of Dr. Corning’s 
volume. 


THERE is occasionally a book which the critic can 
in no way treat so well as to let it speak for itself. 





Such an one is George Alfred Townsend’s romance 
of “The Entailed Hat.” The heroine of this fiction 
is Vesta Custis, a girl of twenty, beautiful as an 
houri and virtuous as an angel. 


“Her dark hair, silky as the cleanest tassels of the 
corn, fell as naturally upon her perfect head as her teeth, 
white as the milky corn-rows, moved in the May cher- 
ries of her lips. The delicate arches of her brows, 
shaded by black-birds’ wings, enriched the clear sky of 
her harmonious eyes, where mercy and nobility kept 
company, as in heaven.” : 


Vesta was dressing in her chamber when she 
“heard early wheels upon the morning air,’ and 
looking out saw “in a hack and span” the wearer of 
the entailed hat—an eccentric man with “resinous 
brown eyes” whom later she was destined to marry. 


“Vesta laughed aloud, and began to skip about in 
her long, slender, worked slippers, whose insteps would 
spare a mouse darting under. ‘Isn’t he too funny 
for anything?’ she exclaimed to her mother. ‘ But, 
dear me! he is staring right up at this window. Let us 
duck.’ Vesta’s long, ivory-grained arms, divided 
from her beautiful shoulders only by a spray of lace, 
pulled her mother down. ‘Don’t be afraid, dear! he 
can see nothing but the blinds. Perhaps he is looking 
for the Judge.’ Vesta rose again in her white morn- 
ing-gown, like a stag rising from a snow-drift. A long, 
trembling movement, the result of tittering, passed 
down the graceful columns of her back. ‘He sits 
there like an Indian riding past in a show, mamma! 
Did you ever see such a hat?’ ‘I think it must be 
buggy by this time,’ said the mother; and both of 
them shook with laughter again. ‘Unless,’ added Mrs. 
Custis, ‘the bugs are stoned out.’ ‘Poor, lonely 
creature,’ said Vesta; ‘he can only wear such a hat 
from want of understanding.’ ‘His understanding 
is good enough, dear. He has the green gaiters on.’ 
They laughed again, and Vesta’s hair, shaken down by 
her merriment, fell nearly to her slipper, like the skin 
of some coal-black beast, that had sprung down a pop- 
lar’s trunk.” 

These ladies were accomplished Southern women, 
ornaments of the cultured society of Baltimore, and 
their husband and father, Judge Custis, was “the 
first gentleman in Somerset.” He had 

great wealth, but at the beginning of the story had 
spent the last of it in a wild business tion and 
a course of low debauchery. The hero in “ the hack 
and span” had but just driven by, when the Judge 
came home dilapidated by a night’s orgy, and under 
the loving ministrations of Vesta disclosed the wreck 
he had made of their prosperity. It was a cruel 
blow to learn “that he, the good, the kind, the gen- 
tleman,” had descended to such depths of degrada- 
tion, but rallying bravely— 

“She walked over to her father tenderly, and kissed 
him, and then, drawing his weaker inclination by hers, 
brought him to a sofa, placed a pillow for him, and 
made him stretch his once proud form there. Procur- 
ing a bowl of water, she washed his face free of tears 
with a napkin, and bathed it in cologne. The voluptu- 
ous nature of the Judge yielded to the perfume and the 
easy position, and he sobbed himself to sleep like an 
exhausted child. Sitting by the sleeping bankrupt, 
watching his heart rise and fall, and hearing his coarse 
snoring, as if fiends within were snarling in rivalry for 
the possession of him, Vesta felt that the life which 
was unconscious there was the fountain of her own, 
and, loving no man else, she felt her heart, like a gold- 
fish of that fountain, go around and around it throb- 
bingly.” 

These passages, taken from the opening chapters 
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ef Oe nantes, wil suffice. Thay aso waltten in oll 
seriousness, and faithfully illustrate the character of 
the book. (Harper & Brothers. ) 


“Lat” is not a significant or an inviting name for 
a novel, but some of Bret Harte’s most admired tales 
have flourished under such curt and vulgar titles as 
“Miggles” and “M’liss.” The story of “Lal” 
(Appleton) is located in the same rough regions 
from which these heroines emerged, it deals with the 
same class of rascally vagabonds with which they 
were associated, and evolves incidents of a lurid and 
exaggerated character like those with which their 
fate was intermixed. The name is therefore in har- 
mony with the fiction, and neither are more inferior 
to the creations of the unique artist who first deline- 
ated the life in western mining than imita- 
tions are apt to be, The name of t William A. Ham- 
mond has acquired fame in science. It is appended 
to a long list of — and treatises in which original 
discoveries conn with physiology and therapeu- 
tics are recorded. It will not gain honor by this 
recent experiment in imaginative literature. The 
province is too far removed from that in which he 
has long and successfully worked. There is lacking 
in the dramatis persone of “ Lal” that vital quality 
which belongs to living beings ; the style is prolix, 
and the plot is unnatural. Ihe tastes and culture of 
the physician are apparent in various points in the 
management of the story ; but the lover of fiction 
would prefer that these should be confined to med- 
ical theses, and that the novel which he seeks as a 
source of diversion should come from the hand of 
one whose chief talent is investing visions with the 
semblance of reality. 


Tue work of Sir George Grove u 
Nine Symphonies” (George H. 
“analytical essays,” one to each symphony, giving 


n ‘ Beethoven's 
is) consists of 


the history of its composition, so far as known, 
the intention of the composer, and an analysis of its 
musical ideas and its structure as a whole. It is 
illustrated by brief musical passages, which give 
the themes of the several movements, as well as 
occasional striking passages which seem to need 
explanation. As a preparation for hearing these 
great works, or as an aid to reviewing and refreshing 
one’s memory, nothing better could be desired by 
an amateur ; for it is not as a musician, nor for musi- 
cians, that the author has written, but for music-lovers 
who desire to understand the underlying thought 
rather than the technicalities of these compositions. 
The plan of the work must make it welcome to 
thousands who have desired just such an aid; and 
the execution is in every respéct worthy of it. On 
page 32, a familiar anecdote is related in 

to the Heroic Symphony (No. 9) — its original dedi- 
cation to Bonaparte, and the incident of the com- 
poser’s indignantly tearing off the dedicatory page 
on hearing of his hero’s assumption of the dignity of 
Emperor. The author then proceeds to consider 
“ what would have been the difference, if, instead of 
the general title, ‘Heroic Symphony,’ we had been 
accustomed to hear the piece with the knowledge 
that it was a = of the great Napoleon. * * 
There is no doubt that in not having the original 
title ‘ Napoleon Bonaparte’ affixed to the work, we 
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do miss a certain amount of interest and enjoyment 
that we should have had if it had remain Of 
course the whole story is interesting and character- 
istic, and the knowledge of it leads greatly to our 
enjoyment of the work. But after all, as Beethoven 
foresaw, our associations with the hero are so 
changed by his subsequent career, that the Napoleon 
Bonaparte celebrated by the composer—the man 
who “ single-handed, had reduced the chaos of the 
great Revolution into order and fitness, and had 
brought back order and prosperity to France,” 
this Napoleon Bonaparte was not the Napoleon 
Bonaparte whom we know, much less “the great 
Napoleon” of history. The genesis of the sym- 
phony is a matter of curious interest; but to us, as 
well as to the composer, it was the portrait of a real 
hero, not of the Emperor Napoleon. 


Tue first issues of a new series of elementary science 
text-books, to be published by Appleton & Co., are at 
hand, and comprise a volume upon “Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene,” by RogerS. Tracy, M.D., 
and one on “Chemistry” by F. W. Clarke. There 
is so much competition in text-books at the present 
time, and so many good ones upon these two sub- 
jects already available, that it is difficult to see 
wherein these new-comers supply any very long or 
deeply felt want. The books are both fairly well 
written, but do not seem to be the work of experien- 
ced teachers of these subjects. Take, for example, 
this definition from the first page of the book on 
Physiology: “ A part of the body, which is so small 
that when it has been separated from other parts it 
cannot be further subdivided without the destruction 
of its organization, is called an anatomical element, 
as a cell or a fiber.” Now this is the kind of defini- 
tion that the child learns by heart, for the simple reason 
that it has no meaning to him, however intelligible 
it may have been to the writer; and this definition, 
with others equally slipshod, we find at the very out- 
set. The hygienic part is perhaps the best, although, 
with the dishonesty common in such books, we are 
told without any qualification that alcohol is a poison. 
The illustrations of the volume are generally good. 
The Chemistry, which has as frontispiece a badly- 
colored plate of spectra, is a somewhat better book 
than the other, although it has the same general 
faults. Further criticism is invited by the introduc- 
tion of physical topics. Of such matter there is 
either too much or not nearly enough. Chemistry 
cannot be intelligibly studied without a thorough 
knowledge of elementary physics; and the small 
amount here introduced is of no use at all by itself. 
The subject of Organic Chemistry should have been 
wholly omitted rather than given such meagre treat- 
ment as it here receives. The experiments do not 
seem to be particularly well selected, or the directions 
for performing them very clearly given. The best 
thing about these books is the attractive way in 
which they are executed. 

As all bits of biographical matter relating to a re- 
nowned and beloved author are precious, the modest 
volume recording the notable incidents of “ A West- 
= Journey with Mr. Emerson” has its value. In 

ring of 1871, a party of twelve, including Ralph 


wake Emerson, made the tour from Boston to 
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San Francisco and back as the guests of a munificent 
friend. A sketch of the trip, with special notes of 
the most honored personage in the company, was 
prepared as a club article, by Mr. James Bradley 
Thayer of Cambridge, and is now given to the public 
from the press of Little, Brown & Co. Its stock of 
information is slender, yet the admirers of Emerson 
will be grateful for the little it yields that is substan- 
tial and new concerning his habits and idiosyncrocies. 
It is interesting to know that the great man “ found 
it an excellent time to study his German, in the 
cars,” and that on his pleasure trip he carried his 
purple satchel laden with books, and the proof- 
sheets of “ Parnassus” on which he worked betimes 
with his daughter. It is a fact worth having, too. 
that the idealist had not risen above the New Eng. 
land weakness for pie, and enjoyed partaking of this 
pabulum at breakfast. But more than all, it is 
pleasant to receive the testimony that he was the 
most agreeable of travelling companions, “ always 
accessible, cheerful, sympathetic, considerate, toler- 
ant,” ever manifesting ‘‘ the same respectful interest in 
those with whom he talked, even the humblest, which 
raised them in their own estimation.” Very impress- 
ive is the account of Emerson's remarks on immor- 
tality. ‘I enjoy the passing hour,” he said; and in 
his manner he seemed to have the sense “ of a certain 
great amplitude of time and leisure. It was the 
behavior,” writes Mr. Thayer, “of one who really 
believed in an immortal life, and had adjusted his 
conduct accordingly ; so that, beautiful and grand 
as the natural objects were among which our journey 
lay, they were matched by the sweet elevation of char- 
acter and the spiritual charm of our gracious friend.” 
Appended to the notes of travel is a sensible reply 
to the criticisms of “ Matthew Arnold’s Lecture on 
Emerson,” which was originally communicated by 
Mr. Thayer to the “ Boston Advertiser.” 


M. De Mavpas’s “Story of the Coup D’Etat” 
(Appleton) is a contribution of more or less value 
to the secret history of France under the administra- 
tion of Louis Napoleon, and, it might be added, to 
the biography of the latter enigmatical character. 
The revolution of February, 1848, found M. De 
Maupas a young sub-prefect at Beaune. He had no 
acquaintance or relations with any members of the 
Bonaparte family, but used his influence in favor of 
the election of Louis Napoleon to the chief-magis- 
tracy of the republic. His acquaintance with the 
future president began in November, 1848. The 
following January he was made sub-prefect at Bou- 
logne, and in October of the same year was called to 
the prefecture of the department of the Allier. His 
ability and zeal attracted attention and secured him 
promotion and the most complete confidence. He was 
called to Paris to assist Napoleon in the accomplish- 
ment of the Coup D’ Etat, which was fixed for Decem- 
ber 2, 1851. He assumed the office of prefect of 
police, and in that capacity was the principal adviser 
and manager of the movement. After the lapse of 
more than thirty years he becomes the historian of 
this event, narrating with careful detail the successive 
incidents which led up to it, and those which followed 
down to the inauguration of the Second Empire in 
1852. Statistics are given in abundance, with copies 
of state papers and evidences from the archives of 





the prefecture of police. It is difficult to read 
without a smile his vindication of the character and 
actions of Louis Napoleon, whom he presents as a 
disinterested patriot desiring only the best interests 
of France. Those who are able to conceive him in 
such a réle will read the narrative with great satis- 
faction ; while the incredulous will read it with a 
certain curious interest. 


Tue career of the Agassiz Association is full of 
interest. It was founded in 1875, by Mr. Harlan H. 
Ballard, in connection with the Lenox Academy, in 
Massachusetts, of which he is the principal. Its 
object was the study of natural history, and its 
work was so profitable and pleasant that in 1880 the 
president published in the “St. Nicholas Magazine” 
an invitation to the young people all over the United 
States to form classes or local “‘ Chapters” bearing the 
name and having the purpose of the original society. 
Within three years and a half, six hundred and fifty 
branch societies were established in response to his 
invitation, and more than seven thousand students, 
young and old, were poring over the pages of nature 
in accordance with a regular and systematic plan. 
The “St. Nicholas Magazine” has been the organ of 
public communication between these societies, and 
has done a great deal to spread the knowledge of the 
Association and awaken an interest in it. Should 
one wish a of what has been accomplished 
by this band of students dispersed through the 
states and territories, it can be found in a little 
“Handbook of the St. Nicholas Agassiz Associa- 
tion,” published by Mr. Ballard at Lenox. The 
author of the work deserves the rank and esteem of 
a public benefactor. By uniting so many thousands 
of young people in one common healthful and ben- 
eficert occupation, he has set in train a multitude 
of saving joyous influences which will affect them 
to the end of their lives. Happy are the children 
who are enrolled as members of the Agassiz Asso- 
ciation. 


THE series of twelve essays, or sermons, recently 
published by the Rev. Minot J. Savage, have a 
broader scope than their title, ‘Man, Woman, and 


Child,” immediately indicates. They cover the 
relations and duties of the individual to society as 
well as to the limited home circle. They trace the 
evolution of family institutions; the development of 
the special characteristics of man and woman, and of 
their distinct in the work of the world; of the 
gradual elevation of the idea of marital union from 
the promiscuous association of the sexes in the prim- 
itive stages of mankind up to the present high type 
of monogamic marriage; the creation of the home; 
the organization of society; and, finally, the slow 
and steady transfiguration of humanity in the past 
and the promise of its continuous sublimation in the 
future. The subjects discussed by the writer are 
treated after the scientific method. It is assumed 
that the human race has from its origin been ascend- 
ing in the scale of being, and that, imperfect as its 
convictions and practices still remain at the very 
best, there has been a constant growth which gives 
ground for the highest hopes of what is yet to be 
attained. There is encouragement, together with 
instruction, in this way of looking at things. It 
stimulates aspiration by the prospect of an endless 
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gress which may be helped onward and improved 
S every personal effort. Mr. Savage’s discourses 
have a stamp of freshness and individuality which 
excite attention. This last of many collections he has 
put into book form sets trite themes in new lights and 
enriches them with many striking reflections. (G. H. 
Ellis. ) 


Mr. Epwarp Prerrepont has paid the public a 
poor compliment by setting before it the stale statis- 
tics filling up his book entitled “ Fifth Avenue to 
Alaska” (Putnams). He appears to be unaware of 
the fact that the Americans are a nation of readers, 
and that their daily newspapers keep them well 
instructed in the geography and topography of the 
country lying along our great routes of internal 
transportation. What the newspapers have failed to 
tell, intelligent and enterprising tourists have iter- 
ated and reiterated, until the scenery traversed by 
our transcontinental railroads is almost as familiar 
as that which we look upon from our home windows. 
It is the individuality put into a book describing the 
well-known trip from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
which gives it interest now-a-days; and of this 
there is uncommonly little in the volume under 
notice. The author states in the title-page that he 
is a graduate of Christ College, Oxford, and a 
membre du club Alpin Suisse; and elsewhere he 
informs us that his father was attorney-general in 
the cabinet of President Grant, and that he has a 
country-seat on the Hudson besides his residence on 
Fifth Avenue. Ali these advantages of fortune have 
not put him ahead of the average schoolboy of six- 
teeu, who should be able to invest an account of 
four months of travel, even in familiar regions, with 
some degree of original character. Mr. Pierrepont 
started on his tour in April, 1883, and, as the com- 
panion of his father, enjoyed peculiar honors and 
attentions throughout the journey. 


In the good old New England days, the clergy- 
man rose to address his congregation with a sense of 
authority. He knew that his audience made no 
question of the vitality of his cause. He spoke as a 
messenger ; and if among his hearers were some 
classed as unbelievers, these did not deny the truths 
of religion. The unbelievers were not faithless, but 
had not been allowed to yield by reason of the 
influence of the evil spirit, and were subjects for 
exhortation and persuasion. The task of the minister 
of those days would seem to have been easier than at 

resent, when even his authority is challenged, and 
must prove the very foundations of religion, in 
such manner as to attract, entertain, and strengthen. 
An unconscious portrayal of the struggles of the 
latter-day clergyman is given by the Rev. Wilder 
Smith, in his book on “Extempore Preaching ” 
(Brown & Grove). The author says: “ Preaching the 
Gospel is a difficult art, and aims to point to others 
asmoother way.” He regards as essential to success, 
constant effort. Work, work always, is his theme. 
He gives many and valuable suggestions to co-work- 
ers, derived from experience and observation, and 
his volume must prove useful and helpful to the 
members of the profession for whom it was chiefly 
written. 





Tue “Letters of William Cowper” have been 
justly pronounced among the most elegant and 
charming specimens of epistolary writing. Southey 
and Alexander Smith declared them the best in the 
English language; and surely while under the spell of 
their perusal it is impossible to think of any similar 
compositions as equally captivating. Although Cow- 
per died in 1800, there is now published for the first 
time a complete collection of his letters. They have 
been brought together by the Rev. W. Bentham, and 
edited and arranged by him in the most complete 
manner. The Introduction furnishes a biographical 
sketch of the poet, and explanatory notes regarding 
the various persons who were his correspondents. 
The publishers of the volume (Macmillan & Co.) 
have put up the letters in a style harmonizing ex- 
quisitely with their graceful character. It is not 
often that a book is so enticing without and within. 


THe manual prepared by Dr. Wallace for the use 
of amateur photographers, which was noticed in the 
last issue of THe Dat, is followed by another of 
similar size and scope, prepared by D. J. Tapley, 
and published by S. W. Green’s Sons, New York. 
It does not seem to be written in the interests of any 
one manufacturer, as it advertises several of them. 
The writer has attempted to make his book readable 
by a jocular way of writing, and expresses himself as 
hoping “that it may, somehow, be the inciting cause 
of an accretion of shekels to our bank-account.”” Much 
of the book is written in this smart and thoroughly 
bad style — bad in itself, and especially reprehensi- 
ble in a scientific work even of the simplest kind. 
The technical directions are given clearly enough, 
but the book is, on the whole, inferior to that of Dr. 
Wallace, and much less attractive in appearance. 


THERE is a necessity for treatises on etiquette, 
especially in this country, where there is constant 
change in social circles and a consequent uncertainty 
in the forms and ceremonials by which their inter- 
course is regulated. The newest of these treatises, 
by Mrs. Sherwood, entitled “Manners and Social 
Usages” ( Harpers ), was instigated by the thousands 
of es seeking instruction through the medium 
of “ Harper’s Bazar.” With great good sense and 
gentle consideration, the writer has answered these 
solicitous querists, and thus produced the material 
of a treatise which may be consulted with benefit by 
most people. In addition to the usual directions 
presented in books of this sort, Mrs. Sherwood has 
given valuable hints on many little points often over- 
looked. Her chapters on the treatment of servants, 
on the manners of the past, on the optimist, on the 
sympathetic, and on the awkward and the shy, are 
wholesome reading for everybody. 


Two — stories bearing the titles of “ Miss 


Toosey’s ion” and “ Laddie” are bound together 
in a neat little volume by Roberts Brothers. The 
name of the author is not given, but instinctively we 
ascribe them to a woman and very definitely to a 
skillful writer of English nativity. They rend 
incidents in humble life, and with realistic fidelity. 
A profound reverence for sacred things runs through 
them, and a sense of the pathetic which is most 
affecting. There is no effort at sensation or brilliant 
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writing. So unpretending is the narrative, we might 
say the effects are produced more by what is hinted 
than by what is expressed. The account of “ Miss 
Toosey’s Mission” stirs the feelings deeply ; but the 
delineation in “ Laddie” of a love which cannot re- 
sent or reproach even a death-blow from the loved 
one, pulls at the very heart-strings. 


“A MAN drops a woman’s book, as if he had taken 
up a jelly-fish.” The above generalization is ob- 
viously too ill-considered to cover all cases, but it 
applies well enough to the book from which it is 
taken, and which is very aptly styled “ Dissolving 
Views” (Harpers). This unpretentious bit of novel- 
writing is the work of Mrs. Andrew Lang, the wife 
of the well known man of letters whose verses are 
noticed elsewhere in this paper. It is a light, inco- 
herent, uninteresting story, whose execution shows 
a certain amount of cleverness, but which is hardly 
worth the attention required to read it. 








LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


AN interesting feature of the September “ Harper’s” 
will be an article upon Charles Reade, by Robert 
Buchanan, illustrated with an engraving of the oil 
portrait bequeathed by Mr. Reade to the Messrs. 
Harper. 

Eak ty in the field with announcements of holiday 
publications are Porter and Coates, who will offer, in 
smali quartos, Bishop Heber’s hymn “ From Green- 
land’s Icy Mountains,” with twenty-two illustrations 
from designs by F. B. Schell, and Tennyson’s poem 
of “ Lady Clare,” with the same number of illustra- 
tions from drawings by Schell, Church, Fredericks, 
Fenn, Perkins, and Garrett. 


A NEw edition of Shakespeare in twenty volumes 
of popular form and price, is announced by Harper 
& Brothers, to be styled “ The Friendly Edition,” a 
name suggested to Mr. Rolfe by Mrs. Mary Cowden- 
Clarke, the venerable widow of the author of 
“ Shakespeare Characters.” The order of the plays 
will be approximately chronological. Mr. Rolfe’s 
excellent school edition of Shakespeare, in forty small 
volumes, recently published by this firm, is to be 
made the basis of the new edition. 


A crRcuLaR signed by Dr. Eaton and Mr. Sanborn, 
President and Secretary of the American Social 
Science Association, by Professor Adams of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Professor Tyler of Cornell, and 
Professor H. B. Adams of John Hopkins, announces 
that it is proposed to organize, under the auspices of 
the American Social Science Association, during its 
next annual session at Saratoga, September 8-12, 
1884, an American Historical Association, consisting 
of professors, teachers, specialists, and others interest- 
ed in the advancement of history in this country. 
The objects of the pro association are the ex- 
change of ideas and the widening of acquaintance, 
the discussion of methods and original papers. Such 
an association will certainly prove of great advantage 
to American teachers and students who are now more 
or less isolated in their fields of work. 





As the Comte de Paris has been reported to have 
suspended work on his “ History of the Civil War in 
America,” Messrs. Porter & Coates, the American 
publishers of the book, request us to insert the 
following extract from a letter recently sent them by 
the author: “ The numerous political duties which 
have devolved upon me leave me but very little 
leisure. I am devoting every hour I can spare to the 
en rosecution of my great work on the American War. 

e correction of the proof-sheets of volume seventh 
is progressing favorably, but this volume will not be 
published without the following one, of which only 
less than a third is yet written.” Volumes seventh 
and eighth of the French edition will make the fourth 
volume of the American edition, and will be transla- 
ted and published in English, by Porter & Coates, 
simultaneously with their issue in France. 








BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 





[The following List includes all New Books, American and Foreign, 
received during the month of July, by Messrs. JANSEN, Mc- 
CuiurG & Co., Chicago. ] 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Anabasis of Alexander; or, the History of the Wars and 
Conquests of Alexander the Great. Literally translated, with 
a Commentary, from the Greek of Arrian the Nicomedian. 
By E. J. Chinnock, M.A., L.C.B. Pp. 443. London. Net, $2.65. 


The Discoveries of Amnerten, to the Year 1525. By A. J. 
Weise, M.A. 8vo, pp. 380. 50. 


Little Arthur’s History of ~~ ee ‘ed Lady Callcott. 
New Edition. ao Pp. 271. $1.25. 

Elizabeth Fry. By Mrs. 
Pp. 269. $1. 


E. R. ll “ Famous Women.” 


GUIDE BOOKS — SPORTING. 


Appleton’s General Guide to the United States and Canada 
for 1884. Revised each year to date of issue. Pp.552. Leather, 
tucks. $2.50. 

Appléeton’s Illustrated Hand-book of American Summer 

rts for 1884. Paper, 50 cents. 


Appleton’s Dictionary of New York and Vicinity for 1884. 
Maps. Revised to date of issue. Paper, 30 cents. 

The White Mountains ; a Hand-book for Travellers. Fifth 
"Edition, revised and enlarged. Pp. 436. $1.50. 

The Tourist’s Guide Book to the United States and Canada 
for 1884, with an Appendix of the Shooting and Fishing 
Resorts of North America. Illustrated. Pp. 344. Leather, 
flexible. $2.50. 

omnes and one S in Florida, 

M.D. Illustrated. Pp. 248. $1.50. 

Hunt-Room Stories, and Yachting Yarns. By the author of 
7 Rey 1 Country,” etc. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 287. London, 
Net. 20. 


By J. A. Henshall, 


ESSAYS, BELLES-LETTRES, ETC. 


eer + and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, Esq., 
F.R.S. From his MS. Cypher in the Pepysian Library. 
With a Life and Notes by Richard Lord Braybrooke. Deci- 
phered, with additional notes, by Rev. M. Bright, M.A. 
Edition de Luxe, to be completed in ten vols., 8vo, 4 vols. now 
ready. The edition is limited to 15 copies on Japan paper, 
per —- net $7.50; 150 copies on Holland paper, @ per vol. 
net $5. 

The Foundation of Death. A Study of the Drink-Question. 
By A. Gustafson. Pp. 582. London, Net, $1.75. 

Wit, Wisdom, and Philosophy of Jean P. F. Richter. 
Edited by G. P. Hawley. “Standard Library.” Pp. 225. 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, $1. 

Tales, Essays, and Poems. By Jane and Ann Taylor. With 
a Memoir by Grace A. Oliver. Pp. 330. $1. 

Man, Woman, and Child. By M. J. Savage. Pp. 211. $1. 

On the Origin of Sam Weller, and the real cause of the suc- 
cess of the Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, together 
with a facsimile reprint of the Beauties of Pickwick, col- 
lected and by Sam Weller, etc. Embellished with a 
choice etching of Mr. Samuel Weller composing his love let- 
ter. 8vo, paper. London. Net, $1. 

Sunday Under Three Heads. By Timothy Sparks (Charles 
Dickens). A Reproduction in exact pon Be ny of the rare 


original. Paper. London, Net, 80 cents. 
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The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. New Edition, uni- 
Sorm with the Eversiey Kingsley. With new portrait. 7 vols. 
London, Vol. L. now ready. Per vol., $1.75. 

The Same, Edition de Luxe. Printed on handmade paper, 
with proof portrait, and bound in exquisitely designed covers, 
acorn pattern, richly gilt. Vol. I. now ready. Per set, $24. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning's Poetical Works. 5 vols., 
with portrait on steel. ~ ee limited and numbered edition 
on large paper, consisti f 20 copies on Japan paper, @ net 
$37.50 ; 150 copies on Hol ind paper, @ net $25. 

The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, Edited by F. 
J. Child. Part 2. Royal 8vo, parchment paper covers. 
Edition de Luxe. Only 1,000 copies printed. each copy num- 
pered. Net, $5. 

The Moneyless Man, and Other Poems. 
Second Edition. Pp. 133. $1.50. 

Song and Story. Later Poems. 

Poems. By Dante G. Rossetti. 
Line, gilt edges. %1.25. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
With notes and an appendix. 
Line, gilt edges. #1.25. 

Marmion. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. With notes and an 
appendix. New Edition. Pp.312. Red Line, gilt edges. $1.25. 

The Hollanders in Nova Zembla, (1596-1597.) An Arctic 
Poem. Translated from the Dutch of Hendrik Tollens by D. 
Van Pelt, A.M. With a Preface and an Historical Introduc- 
tion by 8. R. Van Campen, F.R.G.S. Pp. 120. $1.25. 

The Home in Poetry. Compiled by Laura C. Holloway. 
“Standard Library.” Pp.244. Paper, 25 cents ; cloth, $1. 


Songs at the Start. By Louise I. Guiney. Pp. 109. #1. 


ART — EDUCATION. 


Grands Peintres;: Francais et E 
“French Aquarellistes”). Studies of 24 of the greatest mod- 
St ny ~ Including such names as Alma-Tadema, Rosa 

eur, Gerome, Leighton, Millais, Munkaczy, Meissonier, 
Makart, Jacque, etc. Superbly illustrated with photogravures 
in color and woodcuts. To be completed in 8 parts. Part I. 
now ready, containing studies of Bouguereau, Jules Breton, 
For the lover of pictures no work of stronger 

been issued of late years. Price per part, net, 


By H. T. Stanton. 


By E. Faweett. Pp. 181. $1.50. 
New Edition, Pp. 294. Red 


By Sir Walter —_— Bart. 
New Edition. Pp. 222. Red 


rs (uniform with 


Outlines of Psychology. With Special Reference to the 
Theory of Education. A Text-book for Colleges. By J. 
Sully, M.A. 8vo., pp. 711. 

The Principles and Practice of Common School Educa- 
tion, By J. Currie, A.M. Pp. 424. $1.50. 

A Practical Method of Learning Spanish. In accordance 
with Ybarra’s System of Teaching Modern Languages. By 
General A. Ybarra. Pp. 319. $1.30. 

The Elements of me | By F. W. Clarke. 
Science Text-Books.”’ $1.25. 

The Essentials of gle sen Physiology. and Hygiene. By 
R. 8. au” M.D. “ Appleton’s Science Text Books.” Pp. 
299. $1.25. 


A First Book in Geology. Designed for the use of Begin- 
ners. By N.S. Shaler, 8.D. $1.10. 

A Method of English Composition. 
Pp. 96. 65 cents. 


On Higtory, and the Study of History. 
Pp. 107. 50 cents. 

Intellectual Arithmetic upon the Inductive Method of 
Instruction. By W. Colburn, A.M. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Pp. 213. Boards, 35 cents. 


METAPH YSICS—SCIENCE. 


Metaphysic-Ontology, Comology, and apes By Her- 

man Lotze. English Translation. Edited by B. Bosanquet, 

MA A. 2-vols., 8vo. London, . 

Electricity. Its Theories, Sources and seupinee. By J. T. 
Sprague. Second Edition, greatly enlarged. Pp. 650.  %6.00. 

A Practical Treatise on Electric Lighting. By J. E. H. 
Gordon, B.A., M.8S.T.E. vo, pp. 228. $4.50. 

The Materials of Engineering. Im three ‘paste. Part III. 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Alloys; Copper, Tin, Zinc, etc.; 
| a mes etc. By R. H. Thurston, A.M.,C.E. 8vo, pp. 

5. 

The Modern High Explosives. Nitro-Glycerine and Dyna- 
mite: their Manufacture, their Use, and their Application to 
——s and Military Engineering ; Pyroxyline, or Gun-Cot- 

; the Fulminates, Picrates, and Chlorates, etc. By M. 

Eissler. 8vo, pp. 395. $4.00. 

Wrought Tron and Steel in Construction. Convenient Rules, 
Formule, and Tables for the Strength of Wrought ie 
Shapes used as Beams, Struts, Shafts, etc., Manufactured b 
the Pencoyd Iron Works. Pp. 192. Leather, Flexible, $2. 50. 

The Imaginary Metrological System of the Great Pyramid 
4 Gizeh. By F. A. P. Barnard, LL.D., 8.T.D. 8vo, pp. 105. 

50. 


“ Appleton’s 


By T. W. Bancroft. 


By W. P. Atkinson. 
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Symbolic Algebra; or, The Algebra of Algebraic Numbers, 
etc. By Prof. W. Cain, C. E. “* Van Nostrand’s Science Series,” 
Boards, 50 cents. 

Testing Machines. 
By A. V. Abbott. 
50 cents. 


Their History, Construction and Use. 
“Van Nostrand’s Science Series." Boards, 


ECONOMICS — POLITICS. 


Investigations in Currency and Finance. By W. 8. 
Jevons, LL.D., etc. Edited, with an —* by H. 8. 
Foxwell, M.A. 8vo, pp. 428. London. $7. 

United States Notes. A History of the anes Issues of Paper 
Money, by the Government of the United States. By J. J. 
Knox. 8vo, pp. 247. $2.50. 

The Labor Question. By Wendell Phillips. Paper, 25 cents, 

Excessive Saving. A Cause of Commercial Distress; Being a 
Series of Assaults upon Accepted Principles of Political 
Economy. By A. H. Crocker. 50 cents. 

Institutional Beginnings in a Western State. 
Macy, A. B. “Johns Hopkins University Studies.” 
3 cents. 

The Democratic Party. Its eee History and Influence. 
By J. H. Patton, M.A. Pp. 349. $1. 

The Presidential Fa Th. oy A Political Hand-Book. An 
Epitome of Every National Political Convention ever held in 
the United States, and other Political Information, Bio- 
graphy, Portraits, etc. By B. F. Babcock. 8vo, pp. 144. 
Paper, 25 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 


By J. 
Paper, 


FICTION —H UMORO US. 
By Dr. W. A. Hammond. Pp. 466. $1.50. 
By Virginia W. Johnson. Pp. 482. 


Lal, 


The Fainalls of Tipton. 
$1.25. 


Stories by American Authors, Vol. V. A Light Man, by 
Henry James. Fated, by F. D. Millet. The End of New 
York, by P. Benjamin. Why Thomas was Discharged, By G. 
Arnold. The Tachypomp, by E. P. Mitchell. Pp. 191. 50 
cents. 

A Perilous Secret. By Charles Reade. Pp. 160. Paper, 40 
cents. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Dissolving Views, By Mrs. A. Lang. Pp. 275. Paper 35 
cents ; half-bound, 50 cents. 

“IT Say No;” or, The Love-Letter Answered. By b- pad Col- 
lins. Pp. 233. Paper, 35 cents; half-bound, 50 cen 

Fridolin’s Mystical Marriage. From the oral of A. 
Wilbrandt. Pp. 241. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 90 cents. 

Old Caravan Days. By Mary A. Catherwood. Pp. 306. 

Himself Again. By J. C. Goldsmith. 
Pp. 286. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, $1. 

Jessica; or, a Diamond with a Blemish. By Mrs. W. H. White. 

. 417. $1.50. 

Stray Leaves from Strange Literature. Stories recon- 
structed from the Anvari-Soheili, Baital, Pachési, etc. By 
L. Hearn. Pp. 225. $1.50. 

The Baby’s Grandmother. By L. B. Walford. Pp. 431. Paper, 
30 cents ; cloth, $1. 

Among the Chosen. Pp. 217. $1. 

A Hedge Fence. By Pansy. Pp. 93. 60 cents. 

A Newport Aquarelle, New Edition. Paper, 50 cents. 

Newport. By G. P, Lathrop. New Edition. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Miz Maze. Astory. By nine authors. Pp. 212. Paper, 
35 cents. 

Abijah Beanpote in New York. By the author of “A Bad 
Boy’s Diary,” etc. Paper, 50 cents. 

Pictures of Life and Character. By John Leech. From the 
Collection of Mr. Punch. Parchment paper covers, 30 cents: 
cloth, 50 cents. 


$1.25. 
“Standard Library.” 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 

A Perilous Secret. By Chas. Reade. 20 cents. 

ISay No. By Wilkie Collins. 20 cents. 

Lucia, Hugh, and Another. By Mrs. J. H. Needell. 20 cents. 

Venua’s Doves. BylIdaA. Taylor. 20 cents. 

Lancelot Ward, M. P. By G. Temple. 20 cents. 

NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 

Le Prince Zilah. Roman Parisien. Par Jules Claretie. Paper. 
Net, $1.05. 

Bonne Nuit. Par A. De Launay. Paper. 

La Police Secrete Prussienne. 
Net, $1.05. 

Le Ménage Hubert, Par Jules Tibyl. Précéde de Une Journée 
a Bellevue. Preface par Jules Claretie. Paper. Net, 9% 
cents. 

Pour Lire Le Soir. Par A. De Sauveniére. Paper. Net, $1.05. 

Magdon, Par J. Ricard. Paper. Net, $1.05. 

Une Amie Dévouée. Moeurs Parisiennes. Par Paul Avenel. 
Paper. Net, $1.05. 


Net, 90 cents. 
Par Victor Tissot. Paper. 
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Une Crime. Par Henry Gréville. Paper. 

L’Amour Tragique. Par Joseph Montet. Paper. Net, $1.05. 

Arabi Pacha, Par John Ninet. Paper. Net, $1.05. 

Le Brocanteur. Par Elie Berthet. Paper. Net, 90 cents. 

Blonde aux Yeux Noirs. Par H. Escoffier. Paper. Net, 90 
cents. 

Le Pére Brasér. Par Paul Saunitre. Paper. Net, 90 cents. 

Paris Salon, 1884. Par Louis Enault. Second voliame, con- 
tines = Gravures, and artistic Vignettes in colors. Paper. 
Net, $1.50. 


Net, $1.05. 


RELIGIOUS. 

A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, Critical, Doctrinal 
and Homiletical, with special reference to ministers and stu- 
dents. By J. P. Lange, D. D. Translated from the German, 
and edited with additions, original and selected, by P. Schaff, 
D.D. Cheaper Edition. 8vo., Vol. IV of the New Testament, 
containing The Acts of the Apostles. 

The Same. “ IX of The Old Testament containing The Book 
of P: s. 5 

The Works of O. A. Brownson, 

H. F. Brownson. §8vo., Vol X. Containing the first part 
the Writings on Christianity and Heathenism in Politics and 
Society. $5. 

Travels in Faith. —— Tradition to Reason. By R. C. 
Adams. Pp. 238. $1.25 

The Character of Jeans, Forbid 
tion with Men. By Horace Bushne 
40 cents ; cloth, net, 60 cents. 


MEDICAL, 


A Text Book of Pathological Anatomy and Pathogenesis. 
By E. Zigler. Translated and edited by D. Macalister, M. A., 
M. B. Part II —Special ——- Anatomy. Sections 
I-VIII. 8vo., pp. 371. London. ' 

Syphilis, and Pseudo-Syphilis. By A. Coapen, F.R.C.8., Eng. 
8vo., pp. 339. $3. 

Sleep- Walking, “1 ‘eee By D. H. Tuke. M. D., LL.D. 
8vo., pp. 120. $1.7 

Guide to the es of Ear Disease. 
8vo., pp. 198. $2.75. 


Visceral Neuroses, ‘fee the Gulstonian Lectures on Neu- 
— of the Stomach and Allied Diseases. By T. C. “Allbutt, 
M. A., M. D., ete. 8vo., pp. 103. $1.50. 

Students’ Manual of Electro-Therapeutics. 
Amidon, A. M., M.D. Pp. 93. $1. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cottages ; or, Hints on Economical Buiiding. Containing twenty- 
four plates of medium and low cost houses, together with 
descriptive letter-press, etc. Compiled and edited by A. W. 
Brunner. To which is added a chapter on The Water Supply, 
Drainage, Sewerage, Heating, etc., by W. P. Gerhard, C. E. $1. 


Practical Forestry. A Treatise on Propagation, Planting, and 
Cultivation, with a description, and the Botanical and Popular 
Names of all Indigenous Trees of the United States, etc. By 
A. 8. Fuller. Illustrated. Pp. 299. $1.50. 

A Boy’s Workshop. With Plans and Designs for In-door and 
Out-door Work. By a boy and his friends. With an Intro- 
duction by H. R. Waite. Pp. 221. Illustrated, $1. 

Grand Army Tactics of the United States. Assimilated to 
the Tactics of the Regular Army and State Troops, together 
with Instructions for Post and Ceremonial Services and 
Parades for the use of G. A. R. and 8.O V. By Col. R. F. 
Hill. Pp. 223. Paper, Net 50. 


His Possible Classifica- 
Pp. 173. Paper. Net, 


By P. M’Bride, M. D. 


By R. W. 


«* Books in this list will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, except those marked ‘‘net* (which require ten per cent. 
additional for postage), by JANSEN, McCiuRG & Co., Chicago. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


SI REL PEM. 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


Porutar NuMBERS: 


048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 
26 JoHN STREET 


Works : Camden, N. J. NEW YORK. 





D). APPLETON &Co. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


ROSCOE’S CHEMISTRY—PART II. OF 
VOLUME III, 


A TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. By H. E. Rosco, 
F.R.S., and C. Scnuorutemmer, F.R.S., Professors of 
Chemistry in the Victoria University, Owens College, 
Manchester. Volume III.—Part Il. Tse Cuemistry 
OF THE HYDROCARBONS AND THEIR DERIVATIVES, OR OR- 
canto CuEemistry. Completing the work. One vol., 
8vo., 656 pages, cloth. Price, $5.00. 


“The authors are evidently bent on making the book the finest 
systematic treatise on modern chemistry in the English language, 
an aim in which they are well seconded by their publishers, who 
spare neither pains nor cost in illustrating and otherwise setting 
forth the work of these distinguished chemists.""—London Athe- 
neum, 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT! 


ITS HISTORY, PRODUCTION, AND APPLICA- 
TIONS. By Em. Aueuave and J. Boutarp. Trans- 
lated from the French by T. O’Conor Sloane. Edited, 
with Notes and Additions, by C. M. Lungren. With 
250 Illustrations. 8vo., cloth. Price, $5.00. 


Although there are a number of popular expositions of the sub- 
ject of electric lighting, the work of Messrs. Alglave and Boulard 
has been thought to have sufficient distinct merits to warrant its 
introduction to the English reading public. . The additions 
made to the work are either later forms of the apparatus des- 
cribed by the authors, or those that have distinctive features of 
interest of their own. 


OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE THEORY 
OF EDUCATION. A Text-Book for Colleges. By 
James Suuty, A.M., Examiner for the Moral Sciences 
Tripos in the University of Cambridge, etc., etc. 
Crown 8vo., 712 pages, cloth. Price, $3.00. 


“A book that has long been wanted by all those who are en- 
gaged in the b and desire to master its prin- 
ciples. In the first ~ tend it is an elaborate treatise on the human 
tind, of independent merit as representing the latest and best 
work of all schools of psychological inquiry. But of equal im- 
portance, and what will be prized as a new and most desirable 
feature of a work on mental science. is the educational applica- 
tions that are made throughout in separate text and type, so that, 
with the explication of mental phenomena,there comes at once 
the application to the art of education.” 


LAL 


A NOVEL. By Wm. A. Hammonp, M.D. 
Price, $1.50. ‘ 


Few, probably, have had better opportunities for studying 
character in the several strata of society, in different parts of the 
civilized world, and under all the various conditions of life, than 
the author of this book. It will be found that in ** Lal’ he has 
known how to avail himself of his advantages; that, moreover, 
he has had a story to tell, and he has told it gracefully, forcibly, 
and dramatically. 





12mo., cloth. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp Srreet, New York. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


AN EPITOME OF ANCIENT, MEDIAVAL, AND 
MODERN HISTORY. 


By CARL PLOETZ, translated with extensive additions 
by Wreuiam H. Truuimenast, Assistant in Harvard 
University Library. With very full Index. Crown 
8vo., $3.00. 


An admirably concise and accurate general history; embracing 
the salient features in the records of all nations and peoples of 
which any account has come down to us. The great facts in his- 
tory, whether of outward deeds or of shaping ideas, are here stated 
in their sequence, so that the reader of the book may gain a clear 
and adequate comprehension of the order and development and 
significance of the world’s political, social, and moral history. 

Ploetz’s “ Auszug aus der Geschichte” has long been known 
to all persons familiar with German instruction in history as 
altogether the best book of its kind now in use. It is almost too 
much to say “ of its kind,” for its peculiar value comes from the 
fact that it is quite of its own kind. ... cellent as the 
original is, we have no hesitation in saying that the translation is 
& great improvement upon it. It contains considerably over a 
third more matter, mainly in the history of England and 
America. . . . A work destined, we believe, to become indis- 
pensable to every student and every teacher of history. . . . It 
seems to mark an epoch in historical instruction in America.— 
The Nation (| New York). 


Four Good Summer Novels. 
A COUNTRY DOCTOR. 


By Saran Orne Jewerr. $1.25. 


“A thoroughly charming story, made very delightful by the 
author's extraordinary ability to sketch New England scenery, 
New England life. The book is full of the most excellent char- 
acter drawing, full of refined observations of manners and of 
peculiarities."’\— Hartford Courant. 


A ROMAN SINGER. 


By F. Marton Crawrorp. $1.25. 
“ Full of exciting incident, and told with remarkable vigor.” 
— London Atheneum, 


“A very delightful book. . 
very charming one."’—The Church 


By the author of “Rutledge.” $1.25. 
“ A story of high moral aims and of unusual vigor and interest.” 


— Boston Courier 


“To read a chapter is like listening to the » 
sation of an entertaining woman. A story whic 
aloud.”’—Cottage Hearth. 


AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN. 
By Epear Fawoerr. $1.50. 


“One of the most brilliant and most successful of his pictures 
of New York society.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

“One of the really clever novels of the season."’"—The Knicker- 
bocker (New York.) 


. Asa picture of Italian life a 


rkling conver- 
should be read 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, Boston. 





“IN SUMMERE WHEN THE LEVES 
BE GRENE” 


Every denison of the heated and dusty town 
longs for the leafy shades, the rippling brook- 
side, or lordly lake or river, mountain crag or 
ocean surf,—anywhere, in fact, for heaven’s 
cool and untainted breezes, rest from engross - 
ing cares of business, recreation in a larger 
than ordinary sense. Wandering through green 
lanes, treading forest solitudes, following the 
stream with rod and line, climbing granite 
peaks, drinking in the salty ozone of the sea 
breeze, he comes back to his desk a browner and 
healthier, a happier and a better man. 

To direct his footsteps in the best and most 
expeditious manner to some of the finest and 
most picturesque scenery on the American con- 
tinent is the object of two handsomely illustrated 
and printed folders recently issued by O. W. 
Ruggles, General Passenger Agent of the Michi- 
gan Central road. If he desires to see the best 
and most charming as well as most varied scenes, 
in the least time, at the least expense, and in 
the most comfortable manner, and to avoid all 
possible delays and annoyances, he will write to 
Mr. Ruggles, at Chicago, for these folders. In 
them he will find excellent maps and bird’s-eye 
views, with interesting descriptions of Macki- 
nac Island, Niagara Falls, the Thousand 
Islands and Rapids of the St. Lawrence, the 
White Mountains, the wonderful Muskoka Lake 
region, and other delightful summering places, 
with time cards showing how to reach them. 
The equipment of the Michigan Central and its 
connecting roads is unrivalled, and neither 
pains nor expense have been spared to bring 
every modern achievement of science to increase 
the comfort and safety of the traveller and 
facilitate his journeying. 


MACKINAC ISLAND 


Is one of the most delightful points in the country at 
which to spend the heated term. The scenery is pictur- 
esque and beautiful. The climate affords immediate re- 
lief to hay fever and catarrh. No mosquitoes, reptiles 
or disagreeable insects, so numerous at the majority of 
summer resorts, are to be found on the Island. Its ro- 
mantic and historic associations, dating back several 
centuries, invest the Island with interest to all Americans, 
while its fishing and the hunting and shooting in the 
vicinity are unequalled. 

Write to O. W. Ruggles, General Passenger Agent 
Michigan Central R.R., at Chicago, for a description of 
the island and surroundings, which is mailed free on 
application. The Michigan Central Railroad is com- 
pleted to Mackinac, and is the only all-rail line to that 
point. 
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PORTER & (COATES 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





From Greenland’s Icy Mountains. 
By (Bishop) Rearmatp Heser. Elegantly illustrated 
with twenty-two engravings, from original drawings 
by Fred. B. Schell. Beautifully printed on the finest 
plate paper. 
4to. Cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, $1.50 
Satin covers, hand-painted 3.50 
Tree calf, gilt 
Plush, padded side, nickel lettering 


Lady Clare. 

By Aurrep Tennyson. Elegantly illustrated with 
twenty-two engravings, from original drawings by 
Alfred Fredericks, F. S. Church, Harry Fenn, F. B. 
Schell, E. P. Garrett and Granville — Beauti- 
fully printed on the finest plate pape 

4to. Cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, ™ — 

Satin covers, hand-painted 

Tree calf, gilt 

Plush, padded side, nickel lettering 


Dictionary of the Bible. 


(Teacher’s Edition. ) Comprising its Antiquities, 
Biography, Geography, Natural History and Litera- 
ture. Edited by Wm. Smith, LL.D. Revised and 
adapted to the present use of Sunday-School Teachers 
and Bible Students, by Rev. F. N. and M. A. Peloubet. 
With eight colored maps and four hundred and forty 
engravings on wood. 

Large 12mo. Cloth extra, black and gold.. 

Sheep, marbled edges 

Half morocco, gilt top 


Porter & Coates’ Interest Tables. 


Containing accurate calculations of interest at 14, 1, 
2, 3, 344, 4, 444, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 10 per cent. per annum, 
on all sums from ‘$1. 00 to $10,000, and from one day 
to six years. Calculated by John E. Coffin. It also 
contains “ Compound Interest Tables,” “Time Table 
to find number of days between any two dates,” “A 
Table of Coins,” “ Value of Foreign Coin,” “Short 
Method of Interest, “Interest Laws of all States,” 
“Rates of Postage,” “ Business Forms” and “ Busi- 
ness Laws.” 
8vo. Cloth extra 


History of Scotland. 
(Tales of a Grandfather.) 
New edition. 3 vols. 12mo 


$2.00 


Amateur Photography. 
Companion for the field and operating room. Being 
a hand-book for all lovers of that delightful amuse- 
ment. By Exuers~tre WALLACE, Jk. 12mo. Morocco 
flexible, sprinkled edges 


Suggestions as to the choice of apparatus and processes. 

Also, an Appendix, containing Tables, useful Receipts, Hints to 
Photographers, covering almost every topic pertaining to the art, 
and a complete Index. 

This book is not published in the interest of any one line of 
instruments or materials, but a fair, intelligent and trustworthy 
guide to the best methods of photography. The author, Dr. 
Ellerslie Wallace, Jr., understands the art and how to teach it. 
The directions are sufficiently practical and complete to enable 
any one to learn the photographer's art. 

It is of convenient size. 

It contains much that cannot be found in any other work 
published. 

No beginner can well do without this book. 


For sale by all booksellers ; 








The Life of Patrick Henry. 
By Wruu1am Wirt. Revised and corrected by the 
author. A newedition. 12mo. Cloth extra, black 


ALTA EDITION, POPULAR i2MOS. 


Stories from French History 
By Sm Watrter Scort, Bart. From the last Revised 
Edition. Containing the Author’s Final Corrections, 
etc. 12mo. Cloth extra, black and gold 


The Life of Colonel David Crockett. 


Cloth extra, black 
$0. 


By Epwarp 8S. Exus. 12mo. 


The Life of Colonel Daniel Boone. 
S. Exxis. 


By Epwarp 8. 12mo. Cloth extra, black 


Aesop’s Fables. 
With more than 50 illustrations, designed by John 
Tenniel. 12mo. Cloth extra, black and gold. $0.75 


The Floating Light of the Goodwin Sands, 


By R. M. Batxantyne.” 12mo. Cloth extra, guts 


Cook’s Voyages Round the World. 
With a Life of Captain James Cook. 12mo. 
extra, black and gold 


A NEW CASTLEMON BOOK. 


Rod and Gun. 


By Harry Casttemon. Being the second volume of 
the “ Rod and Gun Series.” Illustrated 12mo. Cloth 
extra, black and gold 


A NEW ALGER BOOK, 


Do and Dare; 
Or, A Brave Boy’s Fight for Fortune. By Horatio 
Aucer, Jz. Being the second volume of the “Atlantic 
Series.” Illustrated 16mo. Cloth extra, black 
1. 


NEW BOOKS BY EDWARD S. ELLIS. 


Ned in the Woods. 
By Epwarp 8. Exuis. Being 
the “ Boy Pioneer Series.” 
extra, black and gold 


Ned on the River. 
A Tale of the Early Days in the West. By Epwarp 
S. Exuis. Being the third and concluding volume of 
the “ Boy Pioneer Series.” Illustrated 16mo. Cloth 
extra, black and gold 


the second volume of 
Illustrated 16mo. Cloth 


A NEW BOOK FOR GIRLS. 


Doris and Theodora. 
By Marcaret Vanpecrirtr. Author of “ The Queen’s 
Body Guard,” “Clover Beach,” “ Holidays at Home,” 
ete. A book for girls. Uniform with “Dr. Gil- 
bert’s Daughters.” 12mo. Cloth extra, brown 
and gold 1. 


or sent by mail post-paid on receipt of the price. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE DIAL 


_SCHOOLS. _ 


Chicago, ta 





MISSES GRANT’S SEMINARY 


For Boarding and Day Pupils. 
247 and 249 Dearborn Avenue. 
Sixteenth year opens Tuesday, September 16. 
Send for circular. 








UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
(for Boys), 


312 Chicago Avenue. 
Address, 


C. N. FEssENDEN, Principal. 
Term begins September 18. 


THE KIRKLAND SCHOOL 
(for Young Ladies and Children), 
275 and 277 Huron Street. 
KINDERGARTEN ATTACHED. Dairy Gymnastic Dri. 
Private Omnibus from South Side. 
Term begins September 17. 











Meat Covell, Wil. 


SEMINARY AND CONSERVATORY oF 
MUSIC, AT MT. CARROLL, ILLS., 

Opens 32d year, under same President, Sept. 11, °84. Well known 
for rare advantages and fine locati Complete Collegiate, 
Normal, Music, and Art courses, Thoroughness required in every- 
thing undertaken. Never employed an Agent, asked patronage, 
or begged money, and yet enjoys uninterrupted prosperity. The 
“ Oread * (Student's aan Send for one. 


St. ‘Louis, Mo. 


ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL, 


(LAW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY) 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 

Aims to give a more thorough preparation for the Bar than is 
required in any State for mere admission. The course may be 
completed in two or three years at the student's option. 

Eighteenth year begins October 15th, 1884. 

For catalogues, etc., apply to 

WILLIAM G. HAMMOND, Dean of Faculty, 
1417 Lucas Place, St. Lous, Mo. 

















Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 
WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y. 

FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study. Superior facilities for 
MUSIC and ART. Location unsurpassed for beauty and health- 
fulness. Session begins September 10, 1884. 

Send for catalogue. E. 8. simanatatte D.D., President. 











South By vfield, Mass. 


IDUMMER ACADEMY. 


A Home School for Boys. 


One Hundred and Twenty-first Year. Number of boarding pupils 

limited to 30. Boys fitted for Harvard and other coll for 

scientific ——. oo the Institute of Technology. A 

a = Se see ant ee So eer 
ities for salt water bathing and boating. 

Neetoa by by steam. 

Address, 


Joun W. Perkins, Master, 
South Byfield, Essex County, Mase. 








[August, 1884. 














Boston, Mass. 





PREPAR ATION ror HARVARD, OXFORD, 
Cambridge (Eng:), and for Ladies’ Collapse, 
A E. R. HumMpHReys, Li. by separate 


Smrrx and Mr. Ricuarp F. Hows — —are of families well known in 
Chicago, and freely permit reference. Another late » pupil, of the 
class of 1886, has been awarded the “ Highest Junior Classical 
Honors.” ang Anolis og be carefully taught. 

R. HUMPHREY: 


For circulars, address, 8, LL. 
129 West Chester Park. 1 Boston. 


Dr. H. and his Assistants will read with pupils during ten weeks 
— vacation, 








ie HoLLanbD, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL STYLES OF 


BEST QUALITY GOLD PENS, 


Pencil Cases, Novelties in Charm Pencils, 
Gop Toore-Picxs, Five Pen-Houpers, Ero. 


Our Gold Pens received the Highest Award at the 
Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, “ For Great 
ExastTiciry AND GENERAL ExcELuENce.” See Report of 
Judges, published by Lippincott & Co., Phila. For sale 
by the trade. 

MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM : 


49 Wesr Fourtu Street, Cincinnati. 
Illustrated Price List Mailed on Application. 





Ask Your Bookseller for Mark Twain’s Scrap Book, 
and Take No Other. 


MARK TWAIN'S 
PATENT ADHESIVE-PAGE SCRAP BOOK 


Has become a universal favorite, and bids fair to supersede all 
other Scrap Books. 

It is a combination of everything desirable in a Scrap 
Book, The convenience of the ready-gummed page, and the 
simplicity of the arrangement for pasting,-are such that those 
who once use this Scrap Book never return to the old style. 

To travellers and tourists it is particularly desirable, 
being Scrap Book and Paste Pot combined. In using the old- 
fashioned Scrap Book, travellers have hitherto been compelled to 
carry a bottle of mucilage, the breaking of which among one’s 

is far from pleasant. This disagreeable risk is avoided 
by the use of the Mark Twain Scrap Book. 

The ungummed page Scrap Book is at times of no ser- 
vice whatever, if paste or mucilage be not at hand when wanted. 
With a Mark Twain no such vexatious difficulty can possibly 
occur. 

NORRISTOWN HERALD. 

“No library is complete without a copy of the Bible, Shake- 

speare, and Mark Twain's Scrap Book.”’ 


HARPER'S MONTHLY. 


“It saves sticky fingers and ruffled pictures and scraps. 
capital invention.” 


Itisa 


DANBURY NEWS. 

“Itisa wit book for purifying the domestic atmosphere, 
and, being se , saves the employment of an assistant. It 
contains Sian that the most tastitious person could object to, 
and is, to be frank and manly, the best thing of any age — mucil- 
age particularly.” 


Descriptive and Price Lists furnished by your bookseller and 
stationer, or by the publishers, 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 


119 & 121 WiturM Sr., New York. 
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